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THIRTY-FIVE PORTRAITS FROM AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 
By Dr. ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


SgHE FASCINATION of the per- 
1 sonal has always been one of the 
chief motives in art. From the be- 
ginnings of plastic expression, 
man has molded and drawn in his 

Se ES own image. Creative symbols 
have been interpreted, in the eyes of the artist, 
by the deity as an intensely personal being, and 
by man as an even more individualized concep- 
tion, reduced to the most immediate terms. 


Certainly, then, the actual recording of a hu- 
man face has been the most acute expression of 
personality in art, and, as such, portraiture has 
merited the impassioned attention of the art lover 
through the ages. For without the personal finali- 
ties which portraits represent, it would be impos- 
sible to reconstruct, historically or artistically, a 
comprehensive picture of the forces at work in 
each period of cultural development. With these 
records at hand, however, a time that has existed 
only documentarily or abstractly, immediately 
becomes a vivid actuality, alive with faces and 
figures that permit the translation of every other 
component into equally facile terms. 


Thus the history of art is also the history of 
portraiture. Examples which illustrate through 
the latter the progress of the former, have been 
quickly appreciated by modern connoisseurs, es 
pecially in America, and they have taken their 
places with the more general religious and secular 
works of the same artists, in nearly every public 
and private collection. This has been the case 
particularly with works of the earlier periods, both 
Italian and Northern, in which often the only 
examples of the artist's oeuvre not permanently 
fixed as frescos to the wall on which they were 
painted, were the small portrait panels at first 
executed for the painter's sovereign or particular 
benefactor. 


The purpose of the present article, it should 
be here remarked, is twofold. Firstly, it is in- 
tended to give a fairly complete picture of the 
development, within the last few years, of this 
important part of American collections. Secondly, 
it presents a considerable number of noteworthy 
works of art not hitherto accessible by inspection 
or publication. It must be pointed out, too, that 
these portraits are not meant to represent the 
“thirty-five finest” or the “thirty-five loveliest” in 
America; nor does the entire selection claim to 
signify an ideal collection in its field. 


This is a group of portraits from American 
collections, picked at random—simply a readily 
assimilable quantity from the vast store available. 
As remarked, the motive of selection was to cre- 
ate a cross-section of the average American col- 
lector’s tastes, using as much unfamiliar material 
as possible. In the execution of this plan with a 
necessarily limited number of examples, it is ob- 
vious that there had to be omissions of many im- 
portant masters, in some cases of important 
schools. As a result there is no Botticelli, no Tin- 
toretto, no Greco, no Diirer, no Hals, in the pages 
of illustration that follow; nor are there repre- 
sented the primitive French or seventeenth cen- 
tury Dutch schools, for nearly every important 
work of these artists now in America is more 
familiar than are those herein described. In the 
case of Rembrandt, Dr. Valentiner dealt so com- 








pletely and admirably with the subject in these 
pages last year, as in his forthcoming book, that 
there is nothing to add here. It should be remem- 
bered, also, that the selection of material encoun- 
tered the same difficulties that confront nearly 
every publication of objects from American pri- 
vate collections; the problem of location, and then 
the question of securing the owner's permission 
for reproduction. 


With these conditions in mind, let us proceed 
to examine the portraits shown herewith. Despite 
their limited number, we shall see an interesting 
exposition of the development of artistic forms, of 
public taste, and of the human personality 
through the various epochs of modern history. 
We shall see the application of each step in the 
advancement of pictorial technique; the effort to 
create and maintain illusion, continually increas- 
ing with the material demands made by a growing 
civilization upon the people; and, most important, 
the constant process of emancipation of the sub- 
ject, in contrast to subjugation of the artist, under 
social conventions that become more ponderous 
as the centuries pass. Above all, we shall see in 
each example what must be, to the layman, the 
most fascinating and most readily observable prob- 
lem of portraiture: the conflict for ultimate tri- 
umph between the personalities of painter and 
sitter. 


The earliest portrait in this collection is the 
Young Woman belonging to Mr. Fred J. Fisher 
of Detroit; it is one of the famous group of pro- 
file-portraits (the best known examples are in the 
Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, Berlin, and in the Poldi- 
Pezzoli Museum, Milan) depicting young Floren- 
tine noblewomen of the mid-fifteenth century, the 
authorship of which has been given variously to 
Domenico Veneziano, Piero della Francesca and 
Antonio Pollaiuolo. The majority of experts, 
however, have of late confirmed the latter attri- 
bution, which seems to me also the only logical 
one, especially in the case of the Fisher picture, 
which reflects in its precise anatomical construc- 
tion, and the unusually adept’ foreshortening of 
the shoulder, the work of the sculptor turned 
painter and familiar with active movement of the 
human body—exactly the characteristics of An- 
tonio Pollaiuolo. 


Representative also of the formative generation 
of the Florentine quattrocento is Domenico Ghir- 
landajo’s Young Woman of the Sassetti Family, 
from the Michael Friedsam Collection, and in- 
cluded in the conditional bequest of the late Col- 
onel Friedsam’s treasures to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York. In this portrait of a 
young [lady of one of the eminent patrician mer- 
chant families that still formed the nucleus of 
Tuscan culture at the end of the fifteenth century 
—she was probably a daughter of the famous 
banker Francesco Sassetti, whom Ghirlandajo por- 
trayed in the frescos commissioned by him in the 
family chapel in Santa Trinita, Florence, and a 
sister to the younger Francesco, who was painted 
with his son, Teodoro, by Domenico on the panel 
now in the Jules S. Bache Collection, New York— 
the artist has indicated the str-ag secular influence 
on portraiture exerted upon and through him by 
Botticelli and Verrocchio. 


Immediately following this work as it does, 
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Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson’s Young Lady at- 
tributed to Ghirlandajo’s pupil and brother-in- 
law, Sebastiano Mainardi, makes a particularly 
strong impression, and, in fact, leaves little doubt 
that it is from the hand of the master rather than 
of the pupil. It is one of the most engaging ex- 
amples of early Renaissance portraiture in Amer- 
ica, and its brilliant coloring and lyric composition 
do honor even to Ghirlandajo; furthermore, it is in 
an extraordinarily fine state of preservation, and, 
all in all, offers a seldom found opportunity to 
study the flower of Florentine quattrocento paint- 
ing in a pristine state. Worthy of especial notice 
is the exquisite floral still-life in the foreground, a 
rare feature of contemporaneous portraiture, yet 
which, with the analogous treatment of the figure 
at the window, instantly recalls Ghirlandajo’s simi- 
lar treatment in his famous portrait of Giovanna 
Tornabuoni in the Morgan Library, New York. 

Mr. Joseph Widener’s Lady by the Sienese, 
Neroccio di Bartolomeo Landi, might be said to 
typify the most characteristic humanism of the 
Renaissance, as well as the rather traditional- 
istic style which Sienese painting, in particular 
of portraits and genre, had reached toward the end 
of the fifteenth century. For Neroccio, beside 
being, like his associate Francesco di Giorgio, one 
of the many ubiquitous talents of the Renaissance 
—painter, sculptor, architect, engineer, and so on 
—was also the classic philosopher demanded by 
the age, as evidenced by the translation of the 
Latin inscription at the bottom of the present 
panel; “Although by wondrous dexterity I may 
reach the summit of human achievement, I am yet 
doomed to failure. A mortal, I am pitting my 
art against that of the Gods.” Strangely enough, 
in this compact doctrine of futility, there is ex- 
pressed the whole secret of Siena’s artistic decline 
following the glorious period of Duccio. That 
the artist expressed it, of all places, on this por- 
trait of so beautiful and wealthy a lady, (presum- 
ably, from the initials thereon, of Alessandra Pic- 
colomini, and therefore of one of the most power- 
ful Sienese ruling families) only serves to em- 
phasize how much more quickly Siena had di- 
gested the humanist philosophy, and was satisfied 
to return to an isolated tradition and state. 

It is a far cry from this stoic mannerism of 
Siena to the full-blown glory of the Lombardian 
high Renaissance under Leonardo da Vinci, as 
represented by Ambrogio da Predis’ Portrait of 
Bianca Maria Sforza, also in the Widener Collec- 
tion at Philadelphia. Closely related to the same 
artist’s profile-portrait, the Madonna Bianca in 
the Ambrosiana, Milan, for many years attributed 
to Leonardo, and famous almost to the point of 
banality, the Widener picture is also done in 
Leonardo's deep, rich coloristic orchestration, pro- 
ducing an effect of almost indescribable opulence 
characteristic of the most magnificent European 
court of its time. 

Closely related to Leonardo also—in fact, far 
more closely related than was suspected when the 
caption beneath the illustration was printed, con- 
siderably in advance of this writing—is the Barto- 
lomeo Veneto belonging to Mr. Fred J. Fisher, 
there referred to merely as Portrait of a Wo- 
man. This highly important painting, here pub- 
lished for the first time, probably depicts none 
other than the great Beatrice d’Este, the famous 
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Duchess of Milan who gathered around her, with 
Leonardo, perhaps the most brilliant and intellec- 
tual assemblage of the courts of the Renaissance. 

Mr. Jacob Epstein’s Raphael, the illustration 
captioned Woman of the Gonzaga Family, prob- 
ably represents Emilia da Montefeltro, the sister- 
in-law of Elisabetta Gonzaga, whose portrait by 
Raphael is in the Uffizi, Florence, and the widow 
of Antonio da Montefeltro, a descendant of the 
Frederigo da Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, whose 
profile portrait, with that of his bride, Battista 
Sforza, constitute the famous pair by Piero della 
Francesca also in the Uffizi. The subject here is 
still dressed in her widow's robes, lending an un- 
usual sobriety to the peculiar grace of character- 
ization which Raphael achieved so strongly in his 
portraits in contrast to his religious works. 

Titian is represented by his Portrait of Antoine 
de Granvella, now in the Kansas City Museum; it 
dates from about the same middle period as the 
elegant portrait of the Duke of Norfolk in the 
Palazzo Pitti, Florence, and together they repre- 
sent the facility with which the great Venetian 
interpreted the grand seigneurs of the Renais- 
sance, both compatriots and foreigners. 

The last Italian picture in this group is Mo- 
roni’s Gentleman, in the Del Drago Collection, 
an exceptionally fine example of the work of this 
only great realist of the high Renaissance. In its 
solid blocks of color, definitely projected as light 
or shadow, it seems to be a harbinger long in ad- 
vance of David and Ingres, and, as well, of the 
Post-Impressionists. The subject was one of the 
last of the great citizen-intellectuals of the cities, 
like Ugolino Martelli in Florence, who disap- 
peared, as did also most artistic independence, 
with the establishment of dynastic autocracies such 
as the Medici self-elevation to the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany. In such men the Renaissance lived, 
and with them it died. 

The considerable interest which American col- 
lectors have taken in German primitives within 
recent years is indicated here by the presence of 
two important works of that school. 

The first, Mr. Ernst Rosenfeld’s splendid Por- 
trait of an Architect by Hans Burgkmair, is a 
work of the Augsburg school which bred the Hol- 
beins, and a remarkable example of an intellect 
and a cool, ascetic brush which could nearly match 
those of their contemporary, Durer. 

The second, Mr. S. R. Guggenheim’s Portrait 
of Queen Anna of Hungary by Hans Maler zu 
Schwaz, a South German master who, until a few 
years ago, was nearly unknown on this side of the 
Atlantic, is typical of the highly decorative por- 
traits of this Alpine school which was consider- 
ably influenced by the North Italian masters. 

Although a German by birth, and a pupil of 
Hans Burgkmair in Augsburg, Hans Holbein in 
his Portrait of Edward VI, as Prince of Wales 
at the age of two, now in the collection of the 
Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Washington, D. C., is 
really entitled to the separate classification of the 
first great international portraitist. Painted in 
1539, this perfect jewel of a picture stands prob- 
ably at the head of child portraiture for all time; 
its quality of youthful innocence combined with a 
seemingly innate royal feeling makes it unique 
among the hundreds upon hundreds of extant por- 
traits of princes. 

Beginning the group of Flemish pictures is Mr. 
Jules S. Bache’s Petrus Christus, depicting a 
Carthusian monk, probably Dionysius van Leeu- 
wen; more than any other work of the artist it 
reflects the inherited pursuit of the traditions of 
Jan van Eyck beside being an indication of the 
master’s untold technical skill in rendition of hair 
and textiles, for both color and form. 

Next is Rogier van der Weyden’s Portrait of 
Lionello d’Este from the Friedsam Collection, still 
in almost direct continuance of the Eyck feeling, 
especially in regard to its economy of color and 
rigid linear treatment. 

Interestingly enough we have for comparison 
at this point the work of Joos van Cleve, illus- 
trated in color on the frontispiece, which, although 
it is not a portrait per se, probably depicts a defi- 
nite personage; in fact, it was probably one of his 
near relatives or patronesses who this follower 
of the Eyck tradition nearly a century later, paint- 
ed on a small panel, for it is the same woman who 
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appears as the Virgin in the artist's chef d’oeuvre, 
the Death of the Virgin in the Alte Pinakothek, 
Munich, and for which picture the artist was 
known anonymously, until recent years, as the 
Master of the Death of the Virgin. 

The Flemish primitives come to an end with the 
Ambrosius Benson from Mr. E. J. Maguin’s col- 
lection, a colorful and decorative Portrait of a 
Noble Lady which reflects all the influence that 
had passed from Italy to Flanders toward the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, as well as an inescap- 
able relationship in composition to Shongauer’s 
famous engravings of the Wise Virgins and Fool- 
ish Virgins. 

Ruben’s magnificent Self-Portrait from the col- 
lection of Mr. Lawrence P. Fisher, Detroit, is now 
acknowledged as the earliest of the famous series 
of three, the other two being in Windsor Castle 
and the Uffizi, Florence, respectively, and it is a 
significant example of the most dashing and elec- 
tric style of the great Flemish master. 

His master pupil, Van Dyck, is represented 
here by his magnificent Portrait of the Earl of 
Arundel, now in the collection of Mrs. Daniel 
Guggenheim, and dating from the artist’s English 
period. In it, he has, as the first great painter of 
elegant society, caught the splendid bearing to- 
gether with the political intelligence of this im- 
portant peer of his day. 

The only opportunity we have for comparison 
of the art of the two great Flemish masters with 
their Dutch contemporaries is Vermeer’s famous 
Geographer (illustrated in colors on the cover). 
And it is a far cry from the aristocratic portrai- 
ture of the Catholic southern Lowlands, to this 
simple and unaffected bourgeois humanity of the 
Protestant north. Yet in the great Master of 
Delft’s respectful portrait of a scholar there is an 
intellectual aristocracy and a spiritual honesty 
that one would have to go far to find in Rubens or 
Van Dyck. 

Among the Spanish masters here represented, 
the Velasquez from the Mellon Collection is one 
of the unequalled tours de force of that master in 
the field of genre, and, for his period, in such im- 
portant things as space-effect and foreshortening. 
This Woman Sewing is one of the first great ex- 
amples in art of complete mastery of perspective 
and space, the two great problems Velasquez 
solved for his followers. 

Two works of Goya follow: first, the child por- 
trait in the collection of Mr. Harrison Williams, 
New York, in which the artist for once handled one 
of his favorite types of subject without introduc- 
ing the sinister note of action or color, which is 
usually found even in his portraits of the most 
innocent-looking children; second, the Portrait of 
Dona Joaquina Candado, in which the artist’s 
warm temperament conceived a Latin woman ex- 
actly as she lived, against an eloquently turbulent 
sky, the peculiar illumination of which is closely 
akin to the dramatic Dos de Mayo revolutionary 
scene in the Prado, Madrid. 

The large series of works by French masters, 
over nearly two centuries, begins with Nattier’s 
magnificent Portrait of Mme. Marsollier and Her 
Daughter, from the Schuette Collection, New 
York. Done mainly in a blue of remarkably light 
quality, this picture is unusual for the master in 
depicting its subjects in the dress of their day, 
rather than in the allegorical costumes in which 
he clothed most of his sitters. Too, the still-life 
of box, lace and other staffage, is executed with a 
particularly refreshing realism. 

Mr. Berwind’s Drouais, one of a well known 
pair of Young Pupils, is one of the artist's master- 
pieces in color as well as in the charm of the 
Rococo with which it is so richly endowed. Both 
it and the Fragonard from Mr. Erickson’s collec- 
tion, offer an interesting opportunity to study, 
beside direct contemporary influences, a relation- 
ship with the early Italians and other Renaissance 
painters that is frequently astonishing. Attention 
should be called here also to the magnificent col- 
oring of the Fragonard, a field in which that mas- 
ter was supreme, but the superlatives of which are 
matched by the fine nuances and delicate brush- 
work of The Reader. 

The art of the greatest French woman painter 
is shown to particularly good advantage in Mr. 
E. J. Stehli’s Vigée Le Brun, in which color also 
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plays a major part in effecting the complete char- 
acterization of the eighteenth-century gentleman, 
who seems to live today in perfect composure as 
he did nearly two hundred years ago. 

Jacques Louis David's Portrait of Mme. de 
Richmond and Her Son, also from Mr. Berwind's 
collection, is one of the greatest pictorial achieve- 
ments of the Directoire period; rarely does one 
find a picture which expresses so unmistakably and 
so completely the spirit of its time. In the David 
from the Chester Dale Collection, there is seen 
a simpler work of the same period, which, as a 
portrait, perhaps expresses its subject better than 
does the Berwind picture—yet it is not nearly such 
a document of its time. 

Ingres’ Portrait of the Composer Cherubini is 
one of the great contributions of this first pictorial 
innovator of the nineteenth century to the seeds 
of Impressionism, and, as if to bear out this line 
of development, its nearly exact echo can be found 
in Daumier'’s fine portrait of another famous musi- 
cian, Hector Berlioz, now in the Museum of 
Versailles. 

Corot, like Fragonard, spent considerable time 
in Italy, and his portraits also are an interesting 
reflection of the masters of the Renaissance. The 
charming Girl from the Chester Dale Collection 
affords an instructive comparison with Ghirlan- 
dajo in this very group, beside indicating this 
highly individual technique for which a great 
master was least appreciated. 

As the sole representative of the Impressionists, 
the Renoir, also from the Dale Collection, seems 
closely to identify its master, too, with an older 
tradition—not that of form, as in Corot, but that 
of thought, derived from Rembrandt and Ver- 
meer. There is the same illumination which is at 
once physical and spiritual, the same use of blocks 
of solid, tactile color; thus the intellectual art of 
the seventeenth century was reborn in the nine- 
teenth. 

The English painters, being the consummate 
masters of portraiture, need almost no explana- 
tion, for they explain themselves. Their art is 
neither an expression of a period, nor of the tech- 
nique of one style; it is simply the picture of the 
sitter in the idiom of the painter. Thus Gains- 
borough effects his charm with a kind of Rococo- 
impressionism aided by Venetian illumination; 
Romney succeeds with the sculptural plasticity 
of figures seemingly molded after classic statues; 
Raeburn, far and away the most individual, im- 
presses with a direct stroke, boldly lighted; and 
Lawrence is appealing in making his subjects ap- 
pealing, in which he was the most successful ju- 
venile painter of all his contemporaries. I feel 
that these words are a sufficient indication of the 
interest of the representative works of each of 
these artists herewith illustrated, and belonging 
respectively to Mr. Widener, Mr. Edward F. 
Fisher, Detroit, Mr. Howard Young, New York, 
and Mr. Marshall Field, New York. 

Gilbert Stuart’s Portrait of Mrs. James Green- 
leaf, belonging to Mr. Richard De Wolfe Brixey, 
is interesting not only as the liaison between the 
American and English painters, but also as an ex- 
ample of Stuart’s most intelligent painting. Of 
the Philadelphia period, it seems to be a document 
of that short time at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century when this country threatened to 
produce a new aristocracy out of the natural 
wealth that was pouring in. Yet one can see in 
Mrs. Greenleaf something of the eternal pioneer 
—an attribute, which, taken collectively, evidently 
proved itself an effective democratic inhibition 
in this case. 

Perhaps it is quite fitting that the last words 
here should be said about Whistler, for he made 
of portrait painting a social language, tres gentil 
——a point to which even his eighteenth century 
English predecessors never dreamed they might 
carry their art. In the Portrait of Mrs. Sickert, 
belonging to E. and A. Milch, as in countless 
others, Whistler made color, form, staffage, even 
the face serve the purpose of pictorial decoration 
so that he might each time achieve the quiet, re- 
strained and yet characteristic picture, not of an 

aristocrat, but of a gentleman or gentlewoman. 
He is the perfect symbol of the result of transi- 
tion, over two thousand years, from physical to 
stylistic form. 
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SegjE ARE ALL ACQUAINTED with the 
glorious artistic Renaissance, 
BS Yo Yay Ha) which, in the middle of the XIIth 
awed By century, developed in the Ile de 
avril France.* We know how in this 
pee ESS fertile country of gentle horizons, 
this land, rich in beautiful soft stone and serrated 
limestone, mellowed by time to a gilded patina, 
the first Capetian kings not only restored peace 
and prosperity but encouraged agriculture and 
commerce. We know how architects and masons 
of cities and villages, rivaling each other in imag- 
ination, audacity and skill, succeeded in erecting 
by means of the ogival vault, stone churches that 
were more spacious, lighter and higher than any 
previously constructed. To this architecture de- 
rived from the old, but with new characteristics 
which were to transform the art of the Middle 
Ages, the new sculpture corresponded. It is in 
the Ile de France that one should seek the origins 
of Gothic architecture; it is there that we find 
the first attempts at Gothic sculpture. Here a 
new type of sculpture is born of a new archi- 
tectural form. 

The purely decorative sculpture of the Ro- 
manesque period sought to cover the walls with 
large compositions carved out of the stone itself, 
to fill frames which had been outlined for it with 
animated, restless figures draped in garments with 
puffed, arbitrary folds. It sought to carve in the 
stone more or less flat bas-reliefs which could 
hardly be called sculpture proper. The master 
work of St. Denis transformed the art of sculp- 
ture; in 1140 the three portals of the great abbey 
mark the beginning of a new art. 

Under the influence of the moralists, sculpture 
abandoned all oriental animal motives, all those 
fantastic figures which were the joy of the Ro- 
manesque artists, those ridiculous beings against 
whom St. Bernard took such a stand, where 
beauty was united with deformity—the dragons, 
monkeys, centaurs, tigers and awful lions, “the 
many-headed monsters who distracted the mind 
from devotion.” Only a few of these were pre- 
served—undoubtedly those with a symbolic 
meaning. The iconography was regulated along 
with dogma; sculpture could no longer be left 
to the fantasy of the artists; it was assigned. 
Accordingly, the great Abbé of St. Denis, af- 
firmed, “One must conduct souls toward the 
immaterial by means of the material.” 

The iconographic themes became fixed: the ap- 
parition of the Son of Man between evangelical 
symbols little by little yielded to themes of the 
Last Judgment, the Ascension, scenes from the 
Childhood of Christ and depictions of the Virgin 
in Majesty presenting the Child for the adoration 
of the faithful. This latter theme after the end 
of the XIIth century, was to be replaced in Senlis, 
by the Triumph of the Virgin, thus testifying to 
the great development of the cult of Mary. 

Rejected from the interior of the church, icono- 
graphic sculpture was now reserved solely for the 
doors of the facade, whose lines it defined. This 
more concise composition harmoniously expressed 
a more simple thought. The tympanums were 
sometimes ornamented with large bas-reliefs as 
in the Romanesque churches of Burgundy and 
Languedoc, but order and symmetry reigned 
everywhere. The sculptured figures were framed 
in the vaultings as in the West, but with greater 
restraint. The pillars were adorned with figures, 
a new and quite original arrangement. Statuary 
was no longer a decorative veneer on the wall; it 
became an integral part of the construction and 
derived its form and character from this source. 
Under the direction of the chief designer, it re- 
mained subordinate to the lines of architecture. 
The calmness and restraint in gesture and posture 
contrasted with the restlessness of Romanesque 
sculpture. The reaction, too strong at first, cre- 
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ated an archaic rigidity, which at times deceives 
the superficial observer. But these figures were 
to soften quickly and to preserve only that-ideal 
nobility, that reserve, which ought to character- 
ize sculpture forming a general part of an archi- 
tectural ensemble. 

At the same time the sculptors freed themselves 
little by little from the former technique; they 
were no longer content to repeat the formula 
learned in the studio. They began to look out- 
side of the stone-yards; they learned to love na- 
ture, the flowers of the fields and the leaves of the 
woods, which St. Francis of Assisi was soon to 
sing. They looked at them, they studied them, 
and derived from these sources the foundation of 
a new decorative grammar. Little by little they 
succeeded in discarding the acanthus, meaningless 
through long repetition, and the much-used leaf 
spuriously derived from the palm, and put life 
into decoration by new motives taken from the 
eglantine, the strawberry vine, watercress, the 
fern, from the oak and from the maple—motives 
which in the early XIIIth century spread to the 
facade of Notre Dame of Paris. 

However, art was not transformed abruptly, 
and here and there some conventional attitudes 
such as the “crossed legs” persisted. The draper- 
ies still preserved, at times, the rigid or puffed 
folds characteristic of Romanesque art; great 
efforts were expended before costumes became 
fuller, more supple and took on some semblance 
of verisimilitude. 

For more than half a century, we are able to 
follow the progress of sculpture in this Ile de 
France where Romanesque traditions were less 
powerful and where Gothic architecture was 
elaborated. On the one hand, we see the sculp- 
tors slowly abandoning Romanesque archaism, 
and on the other, softening the rigidity of the 
first works executed in reaction against Roman- 
esque art, until at the beginning of the XIIIth 
century they attained that ideal beauty of truth- 
fulness in posture and drapery, that reserve, calm 
and nobility, essential to monumental sculpture. 

It is in the grand facade of St. Denis, dedicated 
on June 9, 1140, that we see the new formula for 
the first time. Unfortunately, the sculpture of 
the three portals was destroyed during the Revo- 
lution. The bad restoration made by Debret in 
the beginning of the XIXth century only served 
to aggravate the misfortune, and the little which 
remains of the old sculpture only makes us regret 
that which previously existed. We can only 
imagine the originals from the XVIIIth century 
drawings of them and from the portal of the 
western facade of Chartres Cathedral executed 
several years later from the portal of St. Denis. 

In September, 1134, a terrible fire ravaged the 
city of Chartres burning the facade of the cathe- 
dral adjoining the almonry. Some years later, 
between 1145 and 1155, a new facade was con- 
structed, with a vaulted porch decorated with 
figures and bas-reliefs and flanked by two square 
towers. In 1194 a new fire attacked the cathedral 
and reduced it to ashes. Only the portal sheltered 
by its porch and the two towers which enclosed it 
escaped disaster. With the reconstruction of the 
cathedral, it was taken down and put on a level 
with the exterior ornaments of the towers. In 
order to fit the new site, certain statuettes were 
displaced and certain lintels shortened. 

At the splays of the three doors, arise large 
statues which were formerly believed to represent 
the kings of Judah, thus giving this magnificent 
ensemble its title of “Portail Royal” (Figs. 10, 
22). In reality they represent the prophets, the 
ancestors of Christ and great Biblical personages. 
These elongated figures are cut out of the same 
block of stone as the columns against which they 
lean. The arms are folded against the bodies in a 
uniform gesture; the feet, swinging forward and 
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moulded within the long parallel folds of the 
garments, have a rigidity inherent in their func- 
tion; they lengthen out like the columns which 
they decorate and conserve their role of statue- 
columns in the general scheme of the facade. This 
is not archaism or clumsiness, but was voluntary 
on the part of the sculptor who reveals a very 
remarkable gift of imitation and observes with 
an almost too realistic fidelity the details of the 
costumes, the folds of the materials, the richness 
of the embroideries and jewels, as well as the 
elaborations of the women’s coiffures. The fea- 
tures of the faces are strongly characterized and, 
as in the beautiful young girls discovered in the 
excavations of the Acropolis in Athens, these 
statues have a more accentuated personality, more 
soul, than the types of purer beauty which suc- 
ceeded them. 

These statue-columns were at first copied at 
Notre Dame d’Etampes where the sculptors of 
Chartres appear to have worked; at Mans, in the 
southern portal of the cathedral reconstructed by 
Bishop Guillaume of Passavant and dedicated in 
1158, and in the lateral doors of Bourges Cathe- 
dral, which have a decorative richness surpassing 
even the “Portail Royal.” Then we may trace 
them to the western facade of St. Maurice 
d’Angers, in St. Ayoul de Provins and in the 
beautiful portal of the little neighboring church 
of St. Loup de Naud. In St. Loup, the piers and 
the large statues of the pillars representing Old 
Testament apostles and saints belong to the 
family of the “Portail Royal” of Chartres, al- 
though already in a freer style. Of the same type 
are the two large figures of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba preserved today in the Louvre 
and coming originally from Notre Dame de 
Corbeil. The more or less direct influence of the 
statue-columns of St. Denis and of Chartres may 
be traced further in the church of St. George of 
Boscherville in Normandy; in the central districts 
and in Burgundian Avallon. It may even be 
observed as far as southern France in St. Barnard 
de Romans, St. Trophime of Arles, and St. Gilles 
in Valcabrere. The sculptors of the west have 
sometimes even used them as a decorative motif 
for the base of the ogives and at the springing of 
the vaults. The figures of St. Martin of Angers, 
which are today the glory of the Yale University 
Museum at New Haven, had this origin. The 
“Portail Royal” of Chartres is also famous for 
the sculptured capitals of the statue-columns 
which unfold the entire history of Christ, and 
for the beautiful tympanums which decorate the 
three doors. 

On the central door (Fig. 4) there is a repre- 
sentation of Christ as Judge between the symbols 
of the Evangelists, the bull of St. Luke, the lion of 
St. Mark, the Angel of St. Matthew and the eagle 
of St. John. This wonderful figure with its fine 
proportions, just and precise gestures and strongly 
modelled features forms one of the most powerful 
expressions of the “Majesty of God” created dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. This figure, like those in 
the arches and the fine and powerful statues of 
the Elders of the Apocalypse, in particular, prove 
to us the skill and freedom of the sculptors who 
had voluntarily elongated and immobilized the 
statue-columns of the splayings. 

On the left door is carved the Ascension of 
Christ; on the right portal (Fig. 6) triumphs the 
Majesty of the Virgin. These follow the types 
created by the silversmiths of Auvergne, which 
appear continually until the end of the XIIth 
century. We find it on the altar screens of Car- 
rieres-St. Denis (Fig. 24), (today in the Louvre) 
as well as in Bourges, Rheims (Fig. 23), St. Denis 
(Fig. 28), and as far as Donzy le Pre (Niévre) 
in Burgundy. Beneath are carved scenes from the 
life of the Virgin: the Annunciation, the Visita- 
tion, the Nativity, the Annunciation to the Shep- 











































































herds and the Presentation in the Temple. In the 
covings appear angels and figures symbolizing the 
liberal arts with the sages of antiquity (Fig. 26). 

This tympanum, which rapidly grew famous, 
was imitated in Bourges Cathedral, in Charité-sur 
Loire, and as far as Provence. It has served as a 
prototype for the tympanum of the door of St. 
Anne in Notre Dame in Paris (Fig. 1), which 
was carved about 1165-1170. The second lintel, 
the tympanum and some of the statuettes of the 
arches date back to this epoch; the remainder 
were added when the tympanum was replaced in 
the facade during the XIIIth century. On the 
lintel are unfolded the customary scenes in the 
life of the Virgin and the Infancy of Christ: the 
Annunciation, the Visitation, the Nativity, the 
Proclamation to the Shepherds, the Examination 
of the Magi by Herod, all marked with a delight- 
ful realism; underneath appears the history of St. 
Anne, of St. Joachim and the Marriage of the 
Virgin. At the top of the tympanum the Virgin, 
with the Infant on Her knees, is seated under a 
canopy between two angels who pay homage to 
Her in bold gestures. The kneeling king and the 
bishop represent Louis VII and Maurice de Sully, 
the founders of the Cathedral. A scribe, seated 
in a corner, inscribes with pious attention and 
care the text of the foundation. 

Toward 1185 at Senlis, the Gothic portal took 
its definite form. For the first time the entire 
door was consecrated to the Virgin (Fig. 25); the 
tympanum afhrmed a new iconographic theme, 
whose success was prolonged during the entire 
XIlIIth century: the Death, the Resurrection and 
the Triumph of the Virgin. The Resurrection 
(Fig. 37) is particularly remarkable. The artist 
has let free all the freshness, all the vivacity of 
his imagination and has succeeded in revealing in 
a naive and touching manner the emotion of the 
angels who push forward and jostle in order to 
see their Mother and carry Her off to Paradise. 
In the curved mouldings of the arch, the fore- 
fathers of the Virgin are placed in the midst of 
foliage which sketches a large Tree of Jesse. Upon 
the lowermost dado are sculptured scenes from 
the calendar, the Occupations of the Months, 
small picturesque bas-reliefs which are repeated 
from this time on at the base of the great Gothic 
facades. Finally, on each side of the portal, four 
large statues represent, to the left, the Patriarchal 
forerunners of Christ and to the right, the 
Prophets of the Passion, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah 
and old Simeon. These are still statue-columns, 
which gradually abandon their rigidity for a 
greater realism. The gestures are freer, the orna- 
ments more accented, the garments less stiff. 
David, however, still crosses his legs, an old sou- 
venir of Languedoc, barely perceived in the 
statues of Saint Denis. 

The masterpiece of Senlis created a type of 
portal which one finds again in the collegiate 
church of Mantes at Laon; at Longpont (Seine 
et Oise) and in the north portal of Chartres, up 
to about 1210-1220, when the masterpiece of 
Notre Dame. (Fig. 9) revived this theme in a 
simplified form and created from it one of the 
most beautiful tympanums of the mediaeval 
period. In its grandiose conception, its clear and 
simple composition, its perfect execution, the 
tympanum of the left portal of the great facade 
of Notre Dame is, in my opinion, the masterpiece 
of XIIIth century monumental sculpture. The 
Virgin is dead, Her divine Son draws near and 
gives Her life; two angels await to carry Her to 
Paradise. All around, meditating on this mystery, 
are Her ancestors, the kings; the Prophets who 
have announced Her maternal divinity; The 
Apostles, witnesses of Her sufferings and Her 
joys. And then the Virgin enters into Paradise. 
She is seated on the throne of God, at the side of 
Christ who gives His blessing while an angel 
places on Her head the crown which, as the 
Psalmist says, “makes Her Queen of Angels and 
Men.” The saints of the Old Testament, placed 
in the concentric circles framing the arch, acclaim 
Her. Never has this glorious entrance of Mary to 
the scene of Her glory been conceived with such 
simple grandeur, such ideal nobility, worthy of 
the most beautiful periods of Greek sculpture. 
The same ideal, despite differences in beliefs and 
times, has produced similar work. This theme, 
which at Senlis perhaps offers more sparkling 
moods, more picturesque works to divert us, here 
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attains perfection. What a magnificent spectacle 
for both eyes and soul this imposing scene affords, 
raising the spirit to a higher world, soothing us 
until earthly griefs and ills no longer seem to 
exist! And how even more beautiful it must 
have been when the profound blues and the son- 
orous reds, the brilliant yellows and the dark 
greens on which the golds play, accentuated the 
shadows and the lights and added to the stone 
that brilliance which our weary eyes seem to 
fear. 

The Last Judgment of the central portal is in 
great part modern, but the simplicity and the 
greatness of its composition give it a beauty which 
the other Last Judgments of the first half of the 
XIIIth century, those of the western facade of 
the Amiens Cathedral and of the north portal of 
Rheims Cathedral (Fig. 3) for example, did not 
attain. However, there was already breaking 
through in the arches, in the small bas-reliefs of 
the Virtues and the Vices sculptured on the base 
of the columns, a taste for realism, a search for 
the picturesque which was to transform sculpture 
and cause it, little by little, to lose that great 
ideal, that lofty nobility, which we admire in the 
Portal of the Virgin. In the scenes of Hell (Fig. 
11) we see beside the dramatic figure of Death, 
an emaciated vixen armed with a cutlass, and 
mounted on a steed which prances and neighs 
with fright. Here the sculptor has depicted in 
detail the supplications of the damned and the 
sport of the demons with the complacency which 
already announces a new spirit. 

At Chartres, in the beautiful remaining bas- 
reliefs of the rood-lofts, and in the charming 
figure of St. Matthew (Fig. 18) which appears 
to have come from the same workshop, the sculp- 
tors remained faithful to the great traditions of 
the past until the middle of the XIIIth century. 
However the search for naturalism again affirmed 
itself with the charming simplicity of other days 
in the bas-reliefs and even in some details of the 
Amiens facade (Fig. 19), decorated with sculp- 
tures dating between 1225 and 1236. In the 
portals of the Notre Dame transept of the mid- 
XIIIth century, the figures become animated, the 
attitudes more varied, the garments fall in suppler 
folds; the numerous accessories begin to add even 
more to the search for the picturesque, which 
becomes the great preoccupation of the artist. 
But the composition is a little confused; the too 
numerous details, formerly so charming, capture 
the attention, and art loses a little of that ideal 
grandeur, of that lofty nobility which one ad- 
mires in the western facade. The bas-reliefs of 
the students in the southern vaultings (Fig. 2) 
are like little stone pictures, complete in them- 
selves and adding nothing to the architectural 
decoration; but in all this, the art of the Ile de 
France knew how to preserve that taste, that 
standard, which protected it from all exaggera- 
tion, from all which might shock or even amaze. 
The Last Judgment of Bourges (Fig. 5), one of the 
most important pieces of sculpture dating from 
the second half of the XIIIth century, does not 
escape this reproach, and despite the delicacy and 
perfection of the details, despite the beauty of 
certain figures whose elegance and grace were 
never to be surpassed, the whole lacks the monu- 
mental grandeur, the powerful scale of the Last 
Judgment of Notre Dame in Paris. 

More striking still is the evolution of the statue- 
column. In the middle of the XIIIth century, at 
St. Denis and in the “Portail Royal” of Chartres, 
we have seen it appear in strict structural depen- 
dence; at the end of the century in the portal of 
the Senlis Cathedral we find it gradually losing 
its elongation and intentional rigidity. The evo- 
lution ended with the lateral portals of Chartres 
Cathedral, where the stoneyards were mostly at 
a standstill during the first half of the XIIIth 
century. The columns of the central doors, the 
Patriarchs and the Prophets of the north door 

(Fig. 8) and the Apostles of the south portal, 
executed in the first ten or fifteen years of the 
XIIIth century, still remained attached to the 
column and the folds of their gowns fell straight 
and rigid, but the figures seem more animated, the 
postures less monotonous, the gestures freer. On 
the lateral portals of the southern transept and 
especially on the door at the right where some of 
the most noble figures of Gothic art are to be 
seen, sculpture has reached its complete expan- 
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sion, has attained that precious moment when the 
artist, sure of his chisel and having nothing more 
to learn, has not yet forgotten the supreme lessons 
of idealism, of nobility, of submission to the 
grandeur of architectural composition learned 
from his predecessors. St. Martin to the left, 
St. Gregory to the right, still have something of 
the rigidity of the statue-column (Fig. 27). Their 
feet swing, their gestures are a little confined, but 
St. Jerome in the center of the door is veritably 
standing with his body set perpendicularly on the 
thighs. The statue is free of the column. What 
admirable expression is traced on the features of 
these three very different characters! Some years 
later, the beautiful statue of St. Theodore (Fig. 
40) and of St. George, on the left door of this 
portal, bear witness to the same nobility of atti- 
tude and feature, as well as to an equally truthful 
observation of nature and life. 

Aside from Chartres and to some extent under 
the influence of its admirable statues of the doors 
leading to the transept (Figs. 33, 34) the same 
evolution continued: the figures, still dependent 
on the column, freed themselves little by little. 
In the Amiens portal, the “beau Dieu” (Fig. 17), 
and the St. Firmin (Fig. 21), reveal grandeur 
and ideal nobility; in Notre Dame we have the 
wholesome and powerful beauty of the Virgin 
of the northern transept (Fig. 29) who, lifting 
Her Child with tender pride for all to see, sways 
in a movement which the XIVth century sculp- 
tors recopied. 

The figures of the western facade of Rheims 
Cathedral sum up all the tendencies of the second 
half of the XIIIth century. A traditional school 
with the greater delicacy which marks a more 
advanced epoch continued the art of Chartres 
and of Amiens: the Virgin of the Annunciation 
(Fig. 14), the Virgin and the old Simeon in the 
Presentation at the central door, belong to this 
atelier. Another sculptor whose masterpiece is 
the Visitation (Fig. 16), on this same door, goes 
back directly to antiquity for the sources of his 
inspiration and even for his technique. The thick 
set proportions of Elizabeth and Mary, their full 
faces and close fitting garments falling in small 
folds, are imitative of Roman statues, strongly 
prized at the time, as is proved by the sketches 
which the architect Villard de Honnecourt has 
left us in his album. The third atelier (Fig. 15) 
is more original and more personal: the Angel of 
the Annunciation, the Smiling Angels accom- 
panying St. Nicaise (Fig. 39), the Queen of 
Sheba, the Follower of Mary and of St. Joseph 
(Fig. 35) in the Presentation, are slender figures, 
elegantly draped in their long garments falling 
in large and supple folds. Their heads are small, 
the features fine and delicate with elongated eyes 
and small mouths, parting in a spiritual smile 
which, in the St. Joseph becomes even a little 
enigmatic and mocking. Certain sculptures of the 
Ile de France, such as the Apostles of Ste. 
Chapelle (Fig. 31) of Paris already bespeak this 
art so delicate, so fine, so alive. We find it again 
in such details of the many-figured Rheims 
facade, as the noble head of the Pope (Fig. 36) 
carved on the right door, in the scene of Melchise- 
dech and Abraham on the reverse, better known 
under the title of “the Communion of the 
Crusader” (Fig. 7); and in the statues of the 
kings (Fig. 12) which decorate the high parts of 
the facade. This spirit is also felt in the charm- 
ing wooden statuettes of angels (Fig. 38) who 
appear to have come out of these Rheims ateliers, 
and of which the Louvre possesses, thanks to the 
Jumiette gift and the quite recent liberality of 
Mr. Arthur Sachs, some of the most beautiful 
ones known. 

At the end of the XIIIth century, this delicacy 
was still more accentuated, as in the “Vierge 
Dorée,” of Amiens, until in the XIVth century 
it degenerates into affectation. Other artists, as 
may be seen in the “Belle Vierge” of the Louvre, 
younger sister of the Virgin of Notre Dame of 
Paris, revived with a calm and noble magnitude 
the models of the first half of the XIIIth century. 

*TI have studied this artistic movement in architec- 
ture and sculpture in the two following volumes: 
“Notre-Dame de Paris—Its Place in Architectural 
History from the XII to the XIV Century.” (Paris, 
Laurens, 2nd edition, 1929) and “French Sculpture at 


the Beginning of the Gothic Period, 1140-1225,” 
(Paris, the Pegasus Press, 1929). 
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15. PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE XIII Century 
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]O THE WORLD at large Josef Stransky 
will always be remembered as the 
great conductor. New York in par- 
ticular will forever be indebted to 
| him for the years he has devoted to 
: = the Philharmonic Society. We find 
in the Musical Courier an interesting statement 
about these, his activities: “When he came to 
New York in 1911 he found a small sized orches- 
tra of inferior quality with funds available for 
only one more season and with a subscription of 
$28,000. When he retired twelve years later the 
Philharmonic Orchestra was one of the foremost 
in the country and the subscription had passed the 
$185,000 mark.” An achievement really colossal, 
if one takes into consideration that these years in- 
cluded the difficult period of the war. 
It is not intended to refer here to Josef Stransky 
as a musician but to say a few words about his 
relationship to the fine arts. During the years of his 


JOSEF STRANSKY 
By MAUD DALE 


musical endeavor he was also known in art circles 
as a fine connoisseur and an enthusiastic devotee 
who assembled a collection of French paintings of 
the XIXth century, most of them scarcely appre- 
ciated then, but now celebrated masterpieces. His 
never erring eye selected them at the time when 
they were still considered very revolutionary. He 
cooperated with John Quinn on the occasion of 
the “Impressionist and Post-Impressionist Exhi- 
bition” at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, a 
pioneer work not easily to be forgotten. Eleven 
pictures from the Stransky collection were included 
in that showing. 

Stransky was one of the first to understand the 
new harmonic displacements in art and music that 
developed with the beginning of the XXth century 
and, having that particular type of genius in which 
the intelligence clings to the humanities and does 
not seek to isolate itself in any intellectual snob- 
bishness, he recognized and supported the efforts 
music and art were making to enlarge their scopes. 





His collection today is the whole story of a com- 
plex personality whose sensibility has developed 
with an enthusiasm that refuses to be bound by 
any restrictions—even those of success. He has 
enjoyed all the liberties and freedom that a varied 
life of distinction in music and art can give any 
one man. 

In the selection of art, the character of the col- 
lector is always emphatically evident from the 
lovely turquoise blue of a small boy’s robins’ eggs 
to the pure sapphire blue of Picasso's “Le Gour- 
met” in the Stransky collection. 

Josef Stransky retired at the height of his musi- 
cal career in order to devote himself entirely to the 
fine arts. His hobby became his profession and his 
profession his hobby. A serious student of painting 
since his early youth he is now known not only as 
a collector and fine judge of modern pictures but 
he has become a recognized authority on the works 
of the old masters. 


THE PRIVATE COLLECTION OF JOSEF STRANSKY 






G| HERE is something definitely clair- 
} voyant about the gentle art of 
—@a| collecting: nothing expresses with 
quite the same startling accuracy 
<i the personality of a man as the art 
—— he gathers about him. His inten- 
tions, aims and motives—in short, the exact 
nature of his acquisitiveness—lie clearly im- 
bedded in his artistic holdings like nuggets caught 
in amber and this highly personal phase of 
collecting has not as yet received the critical at- 
tention that it deserves. What the collector un- 
consciously contrives is a living, vital document 
that testifies eloquently to his tastes and talents 
and that takes on as many shapes and conditions 
as there are collectors. It is a vocation—or, as 
the case may be, avocation—that is both highly 
demanding and expertized; and when a collector 
is not only a passionate lover of the arts but is at 
the same time an active and authoritative agent 
for other collectors, the results of his activities 
should provide unusually stimulating material for 
the critic. 

Such a collection is Josef Stransky’s. Here is 
found reflected the astuteness of the expert and 
the dealer brought into rare combination with the 
amateur’s disinterested love of art, for from 
the very beginning of his career, long before he 
ever dreamed of occupying a seat on the New York 
art exchange, Stransky was a collector. Even in 
his student days when music was his ruling pas- 
sion the acquisitive urge proved so irresistible that 
on one occasion he spent his entire holdings for 
a coveted painting. 

How many times he has repeated that early 
performance it would be difficult to say, but from 
that time to this he has remained an incorrigible 
collector. Even during the most active years as 
musician and orchestral leader this love of collect- 
ing never languished. In spite of his long and ardu- 
ous labors in the field of music, his collection of 
paintings grew and developed continuously, chang- 
ing in character from the early group of German 
canvases to the later French works until today the 
Stransky collection stands as one of the finest, 
most comprehensively selected sequences of French 
art of the XVIIIth, XIXth and XXth centuries 
that is to be met with either here or abroad. 

It takes more than a casual visit to the Stransky 
collection to appreciate fully the delicate balance 
that exists between the various phases of French 
painting that are therein exemplified. It only be- 
comes apparent after wandering back and forth 
among the several rooms where the various pe- 
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riods are cloistered how like a finely graduated and 
closely matched string of pearls these canvases 
really are. One ranges up and down the scale 
from Ingres to Picasso without missing a single 
important name, unless it be Chardin in the 
XVIIIth century group—and I happen to know 
that it is only a matter of time before a representa- 
tive still life from this master’s hand will be added. 
Beginning with the XIXth century—after mak- 
ing preliminary acquaintance with such XVIIIth 
century elegantes as Boucher, Fragonard, Pater, 
etc., we come upon a group that includes Ingres, 
Delacroix, Corot, Manet, Daumier, and Courbet, 
in most imposing representation. We have three 
canvases by Courbet, a masterly portrait that once 
belonged to Mary Cassatt, and two superb land- 
scapes in his most opulent manner; two outstand- 
ing works from the hand of Corot, one a landscape 
of his Italian period, as richly nourished as any 
Derain and ten times as romantic as the silvery 
glades that used to be so prized, the other a figure 
piece painted between 1865 and 1870 and pro- 
claiming a side of the man little suspected by those 
who made such ado about his woodland nymphs; 
and the Ingres head, a study for Ilias in the famous 
“Homeros” in the Louvre, all evincing the style 
and sanity of those particular masters of XIXth 
century painting in France. Delacroix’s “Desde- 
mone maudite par son Pére,” done in 1838; 
Manet’s striking study of his Spanish period, 
“Jeune Femme en costume de Toreador;” and 
Daumier’s dramatic “Le Flaneur™ stand for the 
more robust and dramatic side of the school. “The 
Print Collectors,” the second Daumier of the col- 
lection which disappeared so mysteriously from 
the Corot-Daumier exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art this season, must still be hailed as 
part and parcel of the collection for it will surely 
be restored one of these days to its rightful place. 
We then come to the salon where Monet, Renoir, 
Boudin, Seurat, Toulouse-Lautrec, Degas, Pissarro 
and Sisley carry the tale of French painting into 
more luminous and experimental latitudes. Renoir’s 
self-portrait, painted in 1872, shows the beginning 
of his extraordinary technique that opened from 
his early training as decorator of porcelains, and 
it is one of the outstanding masterpieces of this 
group. He is also seen as landscapist and painter 
of still life in the “Paysage avec Pont” and “Vase 
de Roses.” Boudin’s delightful souvenir of Trou- 
ville sands, dated 1874, places him definitely among 
the innovators of his time. The Degas ballet scene 
is one of this painter’s highest pictorial flights, 
where literality has given special place to rare 
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display of rhythmic patterning. Limited space 
forbids individual discussion of all the canvases 
assembled here, for we must be getting on to the 
room where the marvelous Cezannes, Gauguins 
and van Goghs form the clou of the collection. 
The five Cezannes, that might be called the prize 
pearls of this rich strand, are enough to place in- 
ternationally any collection and fully illustrate the 
phases of his art. His “L’Enfant au Chapeau de 
Paille” is a tonal triumph worthy of a Vermeer, 
and “La Sieste,” formerly owned by Ambroise 
Vollard who authenticates the reclining figure as 
young Cezanne, is a never-to-be-forgotten canvas. 
The “Nature Morte” acquired directly from Mme. 
Monet; was originally presented by Cezanne to 
the great impressionist painter himself and hung 
during his lifetime in his bed-chamber at Giverny. 
The early Auvers landscape is likewise a striking 
example of the Master of Aix’s command of form 
even at the beginning of his epoch-making career. 
The four Gauguins are flaming examples of his 
tropical period, with the “Reverie, Femme 4 la 
Robe Rouge” perhaps topping them all for sheer 
magnificence of color and strength of composition. 
The two van Goghs are wholly on a par with the 
other canvases in this special group, his small 
“Téte de Garcon” being sheer wizardry in paint. 

The modern section takes in Vuillard, that “inti- 
mate” master, with two of his enchanting interiors 
with figures; an early Utrillo of the first water; 
four typical Derains; a particularly fine Modigliani 
of “Mme. Zborowska;” a not too theatrical Vla- 
minck; two Matisse figure pieces of great bril- 
liance; a fine Segonzac; and four early Picassos. In 
this room is placed the amazing bronze of “Mme. 
Lani,” perhaps Despiau’s crowning masterpiece, 
a sculpture to take its place beside the ranking 
work of any time or place. Rodin’s famous “Bal- 
zac” bust is also here and the Stransky collection 
also boasts a rare Renoir bronze and a portrait 
bust of the collector himself by Serge Yourievitch. 
Not the least interesting part of the collection is 
the group of sketches and drawings that form a 
sort of addenda to the main group, and here we 
have a thrilling Cezanne water color of “La 
Plate,” a rare drawing by Guys, a page of sketches 
by Delacroix, an early Laurencin, a richly scored 
landscape by Rouault, two Picasso pastels, and a 
Gromaire water color. 

Considering the wide range and completeness 
of the Stransky collection it can only be hoped that 
it will be kept together in the years to come, for it 
should stand intact as a fitting memorial to a great 
collector and art lover. 


EUGENE BOUDIN 
(1825-1906) 
“Trouville” 
Oil on wood. Signed at lower right. 
Size: 6% ax 11 ins. 
Dated “Trouville 1874” at lower left. 
Collection Joseph Hessel, Paris. 





PAUL CEZANNE 
(1839-1906) 
“La Plante” 

Water-color. Painted about 1886. 

Size: 20 xv 13 ins. 

Reproduced in color and_ catalogued 
in “Cezanne” Marees-Gesellschaft 
1918, No. 1. 

Reproduced and catalogued in Meler- 
Graefe’s ‘“‘Cezanne,"”’ New York, 
1927. English edition, plate No. 
LXXXII. 





PAUL CEZANNE 
(1839-1906) 
“La Sieste” 
Oil on canvas. Painted about 1885. 
Size: 21% x 25% ins 
Formerly in Ambroise Vollard’s Col- 
lection, who declared the young 
man at the brookside to be Ce- 
zganne’s son. Also confirmed by 
the latter. 
Repeodwees in the “International Stu- 
dio,’”” November, 1929. 
Exhibited at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, November, 1929. 
Mentioned and reproduced in the cata- 
logue of this exhibition, p. 35, No. 
13. 





PAUL CEZANNE 
(1889-1906) 
“Auvers 4 travers les Arbres” 

Oil on canvas. Signed at lower right. 

Size: 23% wv 19% ins. Painted 1880. 

Collection Choquet, Paris. 

Private Collection Bernheim-Jeune, 
Paris. 

Reproduced and mentioned in the 
“Catalogue de l’Art Moderne” 
(Collection Bernheim-Jeune), Paris 
1919, plate 12. 


PAUL CEZANNE 
(1889-1906) 
“Nature Morte” 
Oil on canvas. Painted about 1885. 
Size: 18% aw 21% ins. 
Given originally. to Claude Monet by 
Cezanne. 
Collection Claude Monet, Giverny. 
Collection Bernheim-Jeune, Paris. 
Exhibited at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, November 1929. 
Mentioned and reproduced in the eg 1 
logue of the exhibition, p. 36, No. 2: 








PAUL CEZANNE 
(1889-1906) 

“J/Enfant au Chapeau de Paille” 
Oil on canvas. Painted 1897. 
Size: 27% wx 22% ins. 
Collection Roger Fry. : 
Collection Marcel Kapferer, Paris. 
Mentioned and reproduced in Elie 

Faure’s “Cezanne,” plate No. 13. 
Mentioned and reproduced in Riviere’s 

“Cezanne,” p. 159 and p. 221. 





CAMILLE COROT 
(1796-1875) 
“Paysage Italien” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower left. 
Size: 24 v 18% ins. 
Painted about 1828. 
Collection Hazard, Dijon, France. 
Collection Georges Bernheim, Paris. 
Collection Gustav Tanner, Zurich. 
There were about forty paintings of 
Corot’s Italian Period in the Haz- 
ard Collection of which very few 
are catalogued by Robaut. 





CAMILLE COROT 
(1796-1875) 
“La Muse Pensive” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower left. 
Size: 17 x 12 ins. 
Painted about 1865-70. 
Collection O’Doard (Vente O’Doard) 
March 14th, 1878, No. 13. 
Collection Madame Alfred Grunebaum, 
Paris. 
ee a Centenaire Corot, 
1895, No. 87. 
Catalogued in Robaut No. 1392. 


Paris, 





GUSTAVE COURBET 
(1819-1877) 
“La Valleé d’Ornans” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower left. 
Size: 23% x 33% ins. 
Painted about 1858. 
Collection P. 


Canada. 
Collection Knoedler & Co., New York. 


Hartwood, Montreal, 





everATE gopasat 
(1819-1877) 

“Les Sources de la Loire” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower left. 
Size: 21% wv 25% ins. 
Collection F. Tempelaere, Paris. 
Collection Germain Payen, Malmer- 

spach, Alsace. 





GUSTAVE COURBET 
(1819-1877) 
“La Femme au Chat” 
Size: 28 w 21% ins. 
Signed at lower left. 
Sale of Courbet’s studio, Hotel Drouot, 
Paris, 1877. 
Collection Mary Cassatt, Paris. 
Recorded in Georges Riot: Gustave 
Courbet, 1906, p. 376. 
none. DAUMIER 
(1808-1879) 
“Le Winner” 
Oil on panel. Initialed at lower left. 
Size: 11% wx 8% ins. 
Reproduced and catalogued in Eduard 
Fuchs’ “Der Maler Daumier’’ as 
No. 48 





Collection Stang, Oslo, Norway. 

Collection Georg Caspari, Munich. 

Collection Dr. Alfred Gold, Berlin. 

Exhibited National Gallery, Oslo, in 
the “Exhibition of French Master- 
pieces,” arranged by the Louvre 
under the patronage of the French 
Government. 

Catalogued and reproduced in the cata- 
logue of that exhibition as No. 48. 





EDGAR DEGAS 
(1834-1917) 
“La Repetition au Foyer de L’Opera” 
Oil on canvas. Painted 1885. 
Size: 34% @ 38 ins. 
Collection Durand-Ruel, Paris. 
Collection Joseph Hessel, Paris. 


EUGENE DELACROIX 
(1798-1863) 
“Desdemone maudite par son Pére” 
Oil on wood. 
Signed and dated 1838 on the lower left. 
Size: 15% x2 12% ins. 
Collection M. E. Secrétan, Paris. 
Collection Etienne Bignou, Paris. 
Collection Georges Bernheim, Paris. 
Catalogued in Robaut, No. 698 
(L’Oeuvre complete d’Eugene De- 
lacroix par Alfred Robaut et Er- 
nest Chesnau, Paris, Charavay, 
1885). 





ANDRE ‘eae vena! 


“La Parisienne” 

Oil on canvas. Signed at lower right. 

Size: 24% x 20% ins. Painted 1923. 

Exhibited at “Exhibition of Works by 
Andre Derain,” London, March, 
1928 (No. 7 of the catalogue). 

Exhibited at “One Hundred Years of 
French Painting,” Amsterdam Mu- 
nicipal Museum, April-May, 1928 
(No. 6 of the catalogue). 

Exhibited at “Exhibition of Works by 
Andre Derain,” New York, April, 
1930, at Knoedler’s. Mentioned and 
reproduced in the catalogue of the 
exhibition, No. 11. 


ANDRE DERAIN 
(1880- ) 
“La Fillette en Bleu” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower right. 
Size: 16% 2 13 ins. 





ANDRE DERAIN 
(1880- ) 

“Castel Gandolfo” 
Cil on canvas. Signed at lower right. 
Size: 8% wv 17% ins. 
Collection Kahnweiler, Paris. 
Collection Bignou, Paris. 
Reproduced in color in the Magazine 

“Colour,”’ London, June, 1929. 





ANDRE DERAIN 
(1880 ) 


“Mme, Catherine Hessling” 
Oil on canvas. Signed lower right. 
Size: 28% aw 21% ins. Painted in 1921. 
Exhibited in Berlin, 1925. 

Exhibited at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, January, 1930. 
Reproduced in “Kunst und Kuenstler,” 

Berlin, 1925. 





PAUL GAUGUIN 
(1848-1903) 
“Femme Tahitien” 
Pastel on cardboard. Painted in 1892. 
Size: 25% ax 19 ins. 
Collection Alphonse Kahn. 
This pastel is the study for the paint- 
= OO cee faai poipo,”’ executed 
n 4 





PAUL GAUGUIN 
(1848-1903) 
“Nature Morte” 
Oil on canvas. 
Signed and dated lower right. 
Size: 26 x 29% ins. 
Collection Halvorsen, Copenhagen. 
Reproduced in the Druet catalogue as 


No. 2842. 

Exhibited 1928 at the Gauguin Exhibi- 
tion Bale Museum. 

Exhibited 1928 at the Gauguin Memo- 
mage Exhibition Thannhauser, Ber- 
in. 





PAUL GAUGUIN 
(1848-1903) 
“Baigneuses 4 Tahiti” 
Oil on canvas. Signed lower right. 
Size: 27% w 34% ins. Dated 1897. 
Collection Dr. Alfred Gold, Berlin. 
Exhibited as loan at the Tate Gallery, 
London. 
Reproduced in “Kunst und Kuenstler,” 
Berlin, 1930. 
Reproduced as colored print at Hanf- 
staengel, Munich. 





PAUL GAUGUIN 
(1848-19038) 

“Reverie, Femme 4 la Robe Rouge” 

Oil on canvas. Signed at lower right. 

Size: 37 x 26% ins. 

Painted in Tahiti in 1891. 

Collection Vollard. 

Collection K. E. Wolfensberger, Zurich. 

Reproduced in the Druet catalogue as 
No. 6342. 

Exhibited at the Museum of Modern 
Art, November, 1929. 

Mentioned and reproduced in the cata- 
logue, p. 39, No. 38. 





PAUL GAUGUIN 
(1848-19038) 
“Portrait de Lui-méme” 
Oil on canvas. Size: 18 x 13 ins. 


Signed P. GO (upper right). 

Collection Paul Cassirer, Berlin. 

Collection Alfred Flechtheim, Berlin. 

Collection Carl Neumann, Jr., Barmen. 

Collection P. de Boer, Amsterdam. 

Reproduced in “Der Querschnitt,” Ber- 
lin, 1924, p. 304. 
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JEANE-AUGUSTE DOMINIQUE 
INGRES 


(1780-1867) 
“La Téte d’Ilias” 

Oil on canvas. Signed at lower left. 

Size: 13% xv 8% ins. 

Collection Antoine Godat, Geneva. 

Private collection Georg Caspari, 
Munich. 

This s portrait is a study for the head 

the Ilias represented in the 
“Homeros” of the Louvre. 
EDOUARD ™ MANET 
(1832-1883) 

“Jeune Femme en costume de Toreador” 

Oil on canvas. Signed at lower right. 

Size: 21% av 18% ins. Painted 1860-62. 

Collection Heilbuth, Copenhagen. 

Collection M. Camentron, Paris. 

Collection Bourgeois, New York. 

Described in Theodore Duret’s “Manet,” 
Supplement, p. 299. 

Note: The present owner had the pic- 
ture relined and as the very worn 
edges had to be removed, the size 
of the painting is now somewhat 
reduced, 


HENRI MATISSE 
(1869- ) 
“La Jeune Femme en Rose” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower right. 
Size: 21% aw 15 ins. Painted about 1920. 
Collection Bernheim-Jeune, Paris. 


HENRI MATISSE 
(1869- ) 
“Le Concert” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower left. 
Size: 29 v2 24 ins. Painted about 1921. 
Collection Henri Cannone, Paris. 


AMADEO MODIGLIANI 
(1884-1920) 

“Portrait of Madame Zborowska” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower right. 
Size: 21% aw 18% ins. 

Painted Cagnes 1918. 

Collection L. Zborowski, Paris. 

Collection Parent, Paris. 

Collection Etienne Bignou, Paris. 

Exhibited at the Modigliani Exhibition, 
London, 1929. 

Reproduced and mentioned in Arthur 
Pfannstiel’s “Modigliani,” p. 128 


CLAUDE MONET 
(1840-1926) 

“Rue a Fécamp” 
Oil on canvas. 
Signed at the lower left. 
Size: 31 x 23% ins. Painted 1873. 
Collection Browne, Paris. 
Collection Etienne Bignou, Paris. 


PABLO PICASSO 
(1881- ) 
“La Conversation” 
Cil on wood. Signed at upper right. 
Size: 10% wv 6% ins. 
Painted about 1901. 
Collection Blot, Paris. 
PABLO PICASSO 
(1881- ) 
“La Diseuse” 
Oil on wood. Signed at upper right. 
Size: 10% av 6% ins. 
Painted about 1901. 
Collection Blot, Paris. 
PABLO PICASSO 
(1881- ) 
“Le Gourmet” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at upper right. 
Size: 36 x 26% ins. Painted 1903. 
Collection Dr. Alexandre, Paris. 
Exhibited at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, January, 1930. 
Mentioned and reproduced in the cata- 
logue No. 65. 


PABLO PICASSO 
(1881- ) 
“Le Mendiant” 
Crayon on paper. 
Signed at lower right. 
Size: 16 x 11 ins. Painted 1902. 
Collection Thomas Harris, London. 


PABLO PICASSO 
“La Mére et L’Enfant” 
Crayon on paper. Signed at lower left. 


Size: 19 2 10 ins. Painted 1895. 
Collection Gargalo, Madrid. 


PABLO PICASSO 
(1881- ) 
“Barcelona” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower right. 
Size: 21 x 15 ins. Painted about 1903. 
Collection Aubry, Paris. 


CAMILLE PISSARRO 
(18860-1908) 
“Nature Morte” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower left. 
Size: 23% ax 20 ins. 
Painted about 1874. 
Collection James Carstairs, London. 


CAMILLE PISSARRO 
(1880-1903) 
“Cueillette de Pommes” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower left. 
Size: 26 x 21% ins. Dated 1881. 
Collection Thannhauser, Lucerne. 
Reproduced in “Histoire Generale de 
l’Art Francais de La Revolution a 
nos Jours,” Librairie de France. 


AUGUSTE RENOIR 
(1841-1919) 
“Portrait de Lui-méme” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at upper right. 
Size: 29 x 22% ins. Painted in 1872. 
Collection Ambroise Vollard, Paris. 
Collection Paul Guillaume, Paris. 
Collection Brandon Davis, London. 
Reproduced in “Creative Art,” New 
York, 1929. 


AUGUSTE RENOIR 
(1841-1919) 
: “Paysage avec Pont” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower left. 
Size: 18% x 21% ins. 
Painted about 1885. 











Private 
Paris. 
Reproduced in “L’'Edition d'Art,” Bern- 


collection Bernheim-Jeune, 


heim-Jeune: “Les Oeuvres le3 
plus celebres de Renoir.” 





AUGUSTE RENOIR 
(1841-1919) 
“Vase de Roses” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower left. 
Size: 13% x 10 ins. Painted about 18883. 
Collection Marcel Bernheim, Paris. 
Collection G. Tanner, Zurich. 


ANDRE DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC 
(1885- ) 
“A Saint Tropez” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower left. 
Size: 16% ax 32 ins. 
Collection Turner, London. 





GEORGES SEURAT 
(1859-1891) 
“Le Moteur” 
Oil on wood. Painted 1880. 
Size: 6% aw 10% ins. 

Collection Dr. Felix Feneon, Paris. 
Exhibited at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, November, 1929. 
Mentioned and reproduced in the cata- 

~ rane of the exhibition, p. 45, No. 


GEORGES SEURAT 
(1859-1891) 
“Dimanche d’été 4 la Grand Jatte” 
Oil on wood. Painted 1885. 
Size: 6% x 10% ‘ns. ° 
Collection Dr, Felix Feneon, Paris. 
Collection Hodebert, Paris. 


ALFRED SISLEY 
(1840-1899) 
“Sévres” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower left. 


Size: 18 x 12% ins. Painted 1884. 
Collection Dressoir, Paris. 
Collection Bernheim-Jeune, Paris, 


HENRI DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
(1864-1901) 
“Madame Pascal” 

Tempera on cardboard. 

Monogram at lower left. 

Size: 29% wx 23% ins. Painted 1896. 

Portrait of Mme. Juliette Pascal in the 
music-room of the Chateau de Mal- 
rome, 

Repeerpeet in Druet Catalogue No. 


Mentioned in Maurice Joyant’s “Tou- 
louse-Lautrec,”” Paris, 1926, p. 294. 





MAURICE UTRILLO 
(1888- ) 
“La Rue Saint-Rustique” 
Oil on canvas. pal at lower right 
Size: 24% 2x 18% ins. Painted 1912. 
Collection Paul Guillaume, Paris. 
Collection Brandon Davis, London. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 
(1853-1890) 
“Les Rochers” 
Oil on canvas, 
Painted at Arles, Sentember, 1888, 
Size: 21% wx 25% ins. 
Collection Mme. Margarete Mauthner, 
Berlin. 
Collection Paul Cassirer, Berlin. 
Exhibited at Exposition Internationale, 
Cologne, 1914, No. 44 of the Catalogue. 
Exhibited at Paul Cassirer, Berlin, 
ey -June, 1914, No. 92 of the Cata- 
ty) 
Exhibited at Galerie Nationale, Berlin, 


See letters to his brother, Vol. III, let- 
ter 535, p. 170. 

Catalogued and reproduced in “Cata- 
logue Raisonne de l’Oeuvre de Vin- 
cent Van Gogh,” by de La Faille. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 
(1858-1890) 
“Téte de Garcon” 

Oil on canvas. Painted at Arles, 1889. 

Size: 17 # 14% ins. 

Collection Julius Meier-Graefe, Berlin. 

Collection Adolph Lewisohn, New York. 

Exhibited in the “Exposition Interna- 
tionale, Cologne, 1912,” No. 60 of 
the Catalogue. 

Catalogued and reproduced in de La 
Faille’s “Catalogue Raisonne de 
VvOeuvre de Vincent Van Gogh,” 
No. 537. 

a in the “Arts,” March, 1923, 
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(1868- ) 
“La Mére de L’Artiste” 
Oil on ney. 
Size: 21 w@ 17 1/6 ins. 
Collection. Joseph Hessel, Paris. 
Collection Paul Valloton, Lausanne. 





EDOUARD VUILLARD 
(1868- 


“Le Salon Hessel Rue de Rivoli” 
Oil on canvas. Signed at lower right. 
Size: 29 w 25 ins. Painted 1901. 
Collection Henri Cannone, Paris. 


BRONZES 
CHARLES DESPIAU 
“Maria Lani” 
Size: 28% wx 10 ins. 


AUGUSTE RENOIR 
(1841-1919) 
“Coco” 
Size: 16 x 7% ins. 


AUGUSTE RODIN 
(1840-1917) 
“Balzac” 
Copy No. 2. Height: 19% ins. 
Signed on the left shoulder. 


SERGE YOURIEVITCH 
“Josef Stransky” 
Size: 20 x 10 ins. 
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STUDIES FOR A TURNER MASTERPIECE 


DRAWINGS FROM THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


THE FeEstTIvAL UPON THE 
OPENING OF THE VINTAGE 
OF MACON 


By 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


Reproduced by permission of 
Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons 


HIS famous picture, illustrated op- 

posite, was painted for the first 
Baron Yarborough and exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1803. The 
sketches which are reproduced on this 
page are now in the National Gallery, 
London, and were made by Turner 
on the spot, either on his way to, or 
on his way back from Switzerland the 
year before. It will be remembered that 
this was Turner's first visit to the conti- 
nent, and the picture reflects all the 
tremendous inspiration he _ received 
from seeing the Alps. It is his first 
really great classical picture; indeed it 
may be said that it is the finest picture 
he painted up to the year 1815, when 
“Crossing The Brook” was exhibited. 


The picture remained in the Earl of 
Yarborough’s family until eighteen 
months ago, when Messrs. Agnew 
bought it from the present Earl through 


Christie’s. 


The sketches show clearly Turner's 
rough idea of the picture made on the 
spot, and need no further explanation. 
On one of them will be noticed there is 
written “Macon, Lord Yarborough’s pic- 
ture,” and on the other “The last study 
for the picture of Macon Lord Yarbor- 
ough bought.” 








The painting reproduced on the opposite page is the property of Thos. Agnew & Sons 
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SHOWING THE USE OF DECORATIVE IRONWORK IN THE NEw YORK HOME OF COMTESSE ANTOINE SCALA 














OGUE IS POSSIBLY a more important 
factor in the present age than at 
any time in history; but there are 
still spheres of life where the dic- 
tates of fashion are secondary to 
the predilection of the individual. 

This is illustrated convincingly by the eclecticism 

which has resulted in so marked a change in the 

treatment of American interiors during quite re- 
cent years. This change is undoubtedly traceable 
to the extension of travel in European countries, 
which familiarizes us with that atmosphere of 
aesthetic dignity characteristic of the homes of 
older countries. The influences of such interiors 
are reflected in modern rooms reproducing the 
earlier styles of Italy, Spain, France and England. 

One and perhaps the most important influence 
to appear during later years in America is seen 
in the revival of paneled woodwork. Nor has the 
attention directed to this phase of interior treat- 
ment been restricted to any one period; XVIth 
century oak and XVIIIth century pine alike being 
much sought. Consequently great Italian palaces, 
ancient Spanish monasteries, French chateaux and 
the baronial homes and old inns of England are 
all bestowing their quota of early architectural 
woodwork to lend old world romance to the 
homes of the new world. 

Such XVIth century rooms as have been in- 
stalled in American houses have, for the most part, 
been brought from Italy or Spain, where an earlier 
cultural development is evinced by more advanced 
treatment of interior architecture. And it might 
be remarked that any modern architect or interior 
decorator who aspires to successful recreation of 
an original atmosphere fully recognizes that he 
must first familiarize himself with the sumptuous 
apartments of surviving XVIth century palaces 
and mansions. 

One remarkable example of a Renaissance in- 
terior is the drawing room of the home of Francis 
J. Oakes at Brookline, Massachusetts, which we 
have been permitted to illustrate here. This room 
is worthy of description, because it shows the vari- 
ous classic details repeated with the later wood- 
work and furniture of other European countries 
and, during the later XVIIIth century, with those 
of America. These details appear in the coffered 
ceiling, the beams of which are carved with the 
guilloche meander, while the moldings of the inset 
panels take, respectively, the acanthus leaf and 
egg and dart ornament. The bosses at the joints of 
the beams manifest a like classic influence. 

This interior also reveals the wide knowledge 
and experience of our modern decorators in the 
skillful association of woodwork dating from this 
early -period with that of the XVIIIth century 
Venetian style, the latter relying almost entirely 
upon the smaller motifs of the ancient classic. For 
example, ribband bow-knots and festoons decorate 
the head of the wall-mirror, the cornice of which 
is carved with egg and dart and bead and reel 
moldings. Floral forms are applied to the stiles of 
the mirror, while cherub heads and scrolls appear 
on the lower part of the frame and on the drawer 
fronts of the supporting console. 

In connection with this room, it is interesting to 
note the heads which appear in relief along the 
lintel of the mantel, because this same form of 
ornament is found in early English paneled wood- 
work of the Renaissance period. There profile 
heads inclosed within medallions are described by 
Leyland, the English XVIth century antiquary, 
as “Romayne work” or “anticke work.” Several 
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By EDWARD WENHAM 


excellent examples of this style have been dis- 
covered in old English houses. One panel of this 
type, believed to be part of a set known as the 
“Nine Worthies,” is now in the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum. It is carved with the bust of a 
warrior-king in high relief within a sunken medal- 
lion, while a crown and the three lions passant 
gardant of England, ornament each of two span- 
drels. 

Rooms of the type previously referred to nat- 
urally demand plain stone or plaster walls. Since 
the elevation of the ceiling in these chambers is 
greater than that of the later interiors, larger 
tapestries, similar to the example that forms a back- 
ground to the finely carved cassone in our illus: 
tration, are frequently employed. In both early 
Italian and Spanish interiors this use of colorful 
wall fabrics is essential to eliminate the otherwise 
cold austerity of the walls, additional color being 
introduced by suitable and often contemporary 
rugs. 

In some rooms where the ceilings are beamed 
and plastered, the stone-faced or stuccoed walls 
are left uncovered save for suitable paintings and 
mirrors. Nor does such an interior, when handled 
by an experienced man, display any suggestion of 
coldness, because color tones are introduced in 
the upholstery and rugs. We have in mind the 
residence of Comtesse Antoine Scala, on East 
Seventieth Street, New York, where a finely 
carved arch supported on classic columns frames a 
vista of a room with tesselated floor over which 
Oriental rugs are scattered. 

Admittedly such rooms as those mentioned call 
for a house of no mean proportions, the heavy 
woodwork and bold ornamental details of the 
Renaissance style demanding both spaciousness 
and more than average height. A similar robust- 
ness is found again in later woodwork inspired by 
the revived classic and is perhaps especially ap- 
parent in interiors of the early Stuart period in 
England. The latter, however, only occasionally 
requires a high elevation, which possibly accounts 
for its popularity in America for country homes 
and city apartments, alike. 

Few of the more advanced English Renaissance 
rooms have so far been discovered. The most im- 
portant is the interior from The Grange, Broaden- 
bury, Devonshire, brought to this country some 
three years ago and acquired at that time by a well- 
known collector. That this room was of more 
than ordinary moment is emphasized by the efforts 
of Sir Martin Conway to prevent its leaving Eng- 
land. This eminent authority, in a letter to mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, wrote: “It is a 
tragedy that such a house should be pulled down 
instead of being saved for the nation. But is it 
not a still greater tragedy that this wonderful room 
should have been shipped to America? I have 
written to C. J. Charles .. . but apparently was too 
late to. . . prevent this loss.” 

More than usual interest attaches to this partic- 
ular example of English woodwork because it af- 
fords a remarkable study of the evolution from the 
crude Gothic to the refined work of the Renais- 
sance. Actually, it represents a perfect specimen 
of the English Gothic-Renaissance transition, com- 
bining, in some of the rudely carved figures, the 
lingering relics of the less tutored carving of the 
medieval period with the perfect symmetry of the 
classic forms introduced to England by the Italian 
craftsmen during the Tudor period. 

Like other early English woodwork, this room 
is constructed of native oak, the traditional wood 
both for panelling and for furniture until the in- 
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troduction of walnut in the latter half of the 
XVIIth century. In fact most of the oak interiors, 
now in America, were originally part of English 
homes from whence much important panelling of 
the Elizabethan and Stuart periods is continually 
finding its way across the Atlantic. And this is 
of especial interest in that it permits us to study 
the development of interior woodwork and the 
several influences from which the various types 
of panels were derived. Also, it illustrates the 
gradual correlating of furniture to architectural 
woodwork, introduced by Inigo Jones, the first 
English architect to work entirely in the style of 
the Renaissance. In fact, the climacteric period in 
the history of English architecture dates from the 
late XVIth and early XVIIth centuries. The 
vigorous interpretations of the Italian forms as 
developed by Inigo Jones are the fundamental 
basis of the more refined architectural styles of 
Sir Christopher Wren and of the designs for the 
larger pieces of wall furniture made during the 
first half of the XVIIIth century. 

Some brief reference to the evolution of pan- 
elled woodwork is not without interest in view of 
its present popularity. Contrary to the generally 
accepted idea, panelling superseded the tapestries 
which had previously covered the bare walls of the 
castles, one quite early method being to place rough 
pieces of board between uprights supporting the 
ceiling beams. Then a framework, technically 
known as stiles and rails, was used to form the 
small panels now familiar in the “linen-fold” and 
other woodwork of the early XVIIth century. 

This “linen-fold” panelling was doubtless de- 
rived from the folds of fabrics, the suggested origin 
being the folds of the chalice veil. Like the plain 
small panels of the early Stuart period, it is now 
particularly popular for libraries, living-rooms and 
halls and it might be noted that no few rooms either 
of the “linen-fold” or the plain Jacobean type are 
today installed in the offices of banks and other 
large commercial institutions. When the “linen- 
fold” type is compared with that which appeared 
in England and in France later in the X VIIth and 
during the XVIIIth centuries, the development of 
interior woodwork is the more remarkable. An- 
other point of interest is the close association of 
the later woodwork of the two countries and its 
similarity to that found in the many American 
Colonial homes. With each, there is a like refine- 
ment of the moldings and a disappearance of the 
small panels, these being replaced by varying sizes 
suitable to the interior for which they were in- 
tended. And, doubtless emanating from the French 
styles, we find the introduction of painted surfaces 
and the use of natural pine, bringing a gaiety to 
the drawing-rooms and “keeping-rooms” as con- 
trasted with the more somber tones of the earlier 
oak panelling. French woodwork of the Louis 
XVth and XVIth period, to a greater or lesser 
extent, influenced the contemporary English and 
Colonial panelling. There is, however, this dis- 
tinction: whereas the French interiors were gen- 
erally painted, many of the pine rooms of Eng- 
land were left in the natural color of the wood, 
which was waxed and rubbed by hand. This point 
is of interest as reflecting the natural character- 
istics of the two people; on the one hand, the Latin 
temperament of the French with its demand for 
color in interior woodwork; on the other, the tra- 
ditional repression of the British, expressed in un- 
decorated surfaces. 

We might refer to some of the rooms recently 
brought from Europe, which serve excellently to il- 
lustrate the differences between the work of France 


and that of Great Britain. One, a sitting room in 
the Louis XVth style, is treated with long vertical 
arched panels having smaller rectangular panels 
above and below. All the moldings are quite 
prominent, thus producing an exceptionally subtle 
effect of light and shade gained from the project- 
ing moldings which frame the panels. The entire 
woodwork is painted a rich cream, with a fire-place 
of Sienna marble lined in bronze. Such an interior, 
or indeed almost any examples of the classic style 
of the subsequent Louis XVIth period, reveal that 
the French X VIIIth century architects and interior 
decorators were more interdependent than those 
of other countries either before or since that time. 
The same close relationship is notapparent between 
the English fixed and movable woodwork of the 
earlier Georgian period, though during the latter 
part of the XVIIIth century the brothers Adam 
extended their activities to the field of furniture 
design, in order to make the latter in keeping with 
the classic interiors which they introduced. 

With much of the interior English woodwork 
of the earlier XVIIIth century, we may clearly 
see an influence basically of the Louis XVth style; 
but otherwise there is little likeness between French 
and English interiors. Primarily, the English wall- 
paneling with the cornices, pediments above man- 
tel-shelves and other heavier moldings, manifests 
a pronounced robustness. Also it is evident that 
the early Georgian furniture developed along lines 
largely independent of prevailing architectural 
styles, always excepting the cabinets and other 
wall pieces which retained the classic entablature 
and were otherwise architectonic in construction. 
At the same time, the furniture designers never 
failed to correlate the movable with the fixed wood- 
work, though this is by no means as apparent in 
the English rooms of the first part of the XVIIIth 
century as it is in the French interiors of Louis 
XVth or Louis XVIth, or as it became in England 
during the neo-classic period. 

One particularly noteworthy example of the 
early woodwork recovered from English inns is 
now installed in a Long Island home. This re- 
tains something of the pre-Renaissance robustness 
in the wide molded stiles and rails and the rough- 
hewn posts which reveal Gothic influence in the 
chamfered corners, similar to the pillars of ancient 
churches. Nevertheless, the classic inspiration is 
evident in the style of the carved frieze which 
takes the form of narrow horizontal panels above 
the fireplace. 

By way of comparison and as showing the re- 
markable development of interior woodwork in 
the XVIIIth century we might well consider the 
pine living room now in the home of Mr. Ralph 
Pulitzer, also illustrated here. With this, the influ- 
ence derived from the ancient classic architecture 
expresses itself in the egg and dart and dentilled 
molding below the cornice, the pediments of the in- 
set bookcases, the various moldings of the door, the 
carved ornamentation of the door-head, and the 
lintel of the fireplace. Much of interest is to be 
found in the ornamental motifs applied to the 
woodwork and to the fireplace of XVIIIth century 
rooms in both France and England. And with the 
present-day revival of classic facades of modern 
buildings it is possible to follow the continuance 
of the perfect proportions originally developed by 
the ancient Greeks and adapted to later interiors. 
Though frequently overlooked, the outstanding 
features of the revived classic style are the various 
ornamental moldings, each of which is deserving 
of notice as typical of the symmetry of the smaller 
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details. Reference has been made to several of 
these moldings, but it might be well to also touch 
on those of the pine room with the two inset china 
cabinets, which we illustrate. In place of the den- 
tilled molding below the cornice, employed in the 
room previously referred to, corbels support a bold 
carved cornice, while the molding below is orna- 
mented with the egg and dart motif intercepted 
by a quatrefoil. The door-head takes the broken 
pediment form frequently used on the entrances 
of present-day buildings; the spandrels above the 
inset cabinets are ornamented by carved floral 
forms and what would be the keystone of a stone 
arch is supported by foliated forms. With this 
room, too, the chair molding between the large 
vertical panels and the smaller ones is carved with 
the Greek fret above and the egg and dart below. 

Many of the pine rooms dating from the late 
Georgian period which have been brought to 
America represent, fundamentally, the styles of 
Inigo Jones, for upon this famous man’s designs 
those of Grinling Gibbons, Sir Christopher Wren 
and others are based. Further, while other influ- 
ences later creep in, the architectural and movable 
woodwork of France and England during the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries each retains some 
or more or less distinct trace of the Renaissance 
influence. 

This, however, is unquestionably more pro- 
nounced with the English. The French architects 
and decorators of the Louis XIVth and Louis 
XVth eras adapted the various shell-shapes, scrolls 
and curved forms introduced by Juste Aurele 
Meissonier which mark the style known as the 
rococo. The result was that the sinuating curva- 
tions which are dominant in the furniture of the 
Louis XVth period are repeated in the fixed wood- 
work by scrolls forming arches above the panels 
and double cyma curves below, while other scrolls 
and shell forms are adapted as carved ornaments 
both above the arched top and often on the panel 
itself. Obviously, this results in an unusually close 
alliance between the furniture and the architec- 
tural woodwork of that period and one that has 
a very marked attraction largely due to the preva- 
lence of curves. 

This correlation is present to an equal extent 
in the Louis X VIth rooms which reveal the former 
curved outlines giving place to the more formal 
straight lines of the neo-classic vogue arising after 
the discoveries at Herculaneum and Pompeii. A 
like disappearance of curved outlines marks the 
English neo-classic period instituted by Robert 
Adam after his return from Italy. At this time, 
both in France and in England, architectural styles 
and furniture become definitely classic and, during 
the later XVIIIth century, the furniture designs 
remain more or less dominated by the interior 
architecture. 

Here, too, there is an observable affiliation be- 
tween much of the interior architecture of Eng- 
land and that of France. With those rooms 
which were the work of the brothers Adam, it is 
quite patent that Robert Adam regarded the mov- 
able woodwork as secondary to the fixed decora- 
tions. It is equally evident that in his search for 
appropriate furniture, he borrowed frequently 
from earlier styles and by varying the contours, 
changing the legs and applying classical ornamen- 
tal forms adapted them to his interiors. Nor is it 
necessary to search very diligently to discover that 
this famous architect and designer, like his con- 
temporaries Hepplewhite and Sheraton, drew no 
little inspiration from the work of the French 





ébénistes of the Louis XVIth period; because there 
are numerous existing examples of English furni- 
ture of the late XVIIIth century, made by various 
cabinet-makers to the designs of the brothers 
Adam, which plainly repeat the outlines of the 
French neo-classic styles, even if the decorative 
forms are, as a rule, modified. 

While reference has been made to the original 
intended purpose of tapestries, these fabrics, in 
view of their value in modern rooms, may be 
touched upon to advantage. It is axiomatic that 
in using tapestries as wall-hangings careful con- 
sideration must be given to the size and elevation 
of the room. Further, the actual placing of the 
fabric is of importance to insure the fullest possible 
decorative value without in any way causing the 
hanging to be obvious and thus affecting the rhyth- 
mic balance of a scheme as a whole. Several in- 
teriors in which tapestries are employed are shown 
among the pictures with this writing; and any of 
these will afford an opportunity to study the un- 
doubted value of wall fabrics both as the medium 
for the introduction of color and as a contrasting 
background for the more somber tones of the wood- 
work. 

In this respect especial attention may be drawn 
to the three Beauvais chinoiserie tapestries in the 
home of Mr. Harry H. Blum. Incidentally, these 
were formerly a part of a set of six made at Beau- 
vais in about 1743 from cartoons by Dumont after 
sketches by Boucher. As shown in the illustrations, 
two are in the living room and one in the library; 
and it is worth noting in the living room that the 
Oriental influence, apparent in the tapestries, is 
continued by using carefully selected Chinese jade 
ornaments in different parts of the room. 

Any consideration of the several styles of in- 
terior treatment, fashionable in France and in Eng- 
land during the late X VIIth and the first half of the 
XVIIIth centuries, allows us to conclude that the 
latter do not necessitate the same restriction in 
the selection of furniture as the French. Ad- 
mittedly the predominating influence with all 
English fixed woodwork of this period is derived 
from the classic; but the various ornamental motifs 
and moldings are so modified in their interpreta- 
tion that whether the furniture is of the early or 
late Georgian styles it is equally appropriate. This 
fact becomes patent from the XVIIIth century 
English pine rooms now installed in American 
homes and of which several are illustrated here. 
Of late years, considerable attention has been di- 
rected to the Hepplewhite designs for pine rooms, 
doubtless due to the work of this cabinet-maker- 
designer embodying some of the robustness of the 
Chippendale with the more restrained motifs of 
the neo-classic. With all Hepplewhite furniture, 
there is an entire absence of that grandeur notice- 
able with the Adam designs. Further, the stiff 
classicism of the more rectangular contours is alle- 
viated by the introduction of the curves which if 
basically French were skillfully adapted by the 
English designer. 


Grateful acknowledgement for the illustrations 
in this article is made to the following firms: Plates 
1, 8, 9, 16, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, courtesy of French 
©& Co., Inc.; Plates 2, 3, 4, 13, courtesy of David 
Zork Company; Plate 5, courtesy of Charles of 
London; Plates 6, 20, 22, 23, courtesy of Arthur 
S. Vernay, Inc.; Plates 7, 10, courtesy of Edward 
I. Farmer, Inc.; Plates 11, 17, courtesy of B. Alt- 
man & Company; Plates 12, 14, 18, 19, courtesy 
of Stair and Andrew; Plate 15, courtesy of John 
Wanamaker. 





THE CORRELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO FURNITURE 


LIVING ROOM IN THE CHICAGO APARTMENT OF Mr. Harry H. BLUM, SHOWING AN 
EXCEPTIONAL CARVED WALNUT REGENCE SOFA 


3. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LIVING ROOM, SHOWING ONE OF THREE BEAUVAIS, CHINOISERIE TAPESTRIES OF ABOUT 1743 
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THE CORRELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO FURNITURE 


BEDROOM FURNISHED IN THE FRENCH GOTHIC STYLE, THE BED BOLSTER BEING A FRAGMENT OF XVITH CENTURY MILLE FLEURS 
TAPESTRY, IN THE CHICAGO APARTMENT OF Mr. Harry H. BLUM 


. WALL PANELLING OF THE LATE ENGLISH GOTHIC PERIOD, WITH THE SMALL LINEN-FOLD PANELS AND PIERCED AND CARVED FRIEZE 
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THE CORRELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO FURNITURE 


6. XVIIITH CENTURY ENGLISH LIVING ROOM IN THE HOME OF Mr. GeorGE G. MILNE AT Rye, NEW YorRK 





7. XVIIITH CENTURY ENGLISH PINE ROOM WITH A CLASSIC OVERMANTEL, THE FURNITURE INCLUDING 
QUEEN ANNE WALNUT AND CHIPPENDALE 
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THE CORRELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO FURNITURE 
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8. Louis XV OAK ROOM, ILLUSTRATING THE ADAPTATION OF THE ROCOCO SCROLLS ABOVE AND BELOW THE ARCHED PANELS 


9. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE Louis XV OAK ROOM, SHOWING THE TAPESTRY WALL PANEL AND THE PAINTED OVER-DOORS 
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THE CORRELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO FURNITURE 


10. XVIIITH CENTURY ENGLISH PINE ROOM, FURNISHED WITH EARLY GEORGIAN WALNUT AND MAHOGANY, THE LAMPS AND ORNAMENTS 
BEING ORIENTAL 


11. SECTION OF A PINE ROOM WITH TRIPLE ARCHED PANELS ABOVE THE FIREPL ACE, FLANKED BY FLUTED PILASTERS 
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THE CORRELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO FURNITURE 


’ OF A DINING ROOM IN A NEW YORK APARTMENT. THE PORTRAIT OVER THE MANTELPIECE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON BY 
GILBERT STUART 


° 


3. LIBRARY IN THE APARTMENT OF Mr. Harry H. BLUM, THE DOUBLE DOMED CABINETS BEING WALNUT IN THE WILLIAM AND MaryY STYLE. 
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THE CORRELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO FURNITURE 


14. CORNER OF A BEDROOM IN WHICH THE BED IS AN ADAPTATION OF A XVIITH CENTURY BED AND COVERED IN BLUE BROCATELLE. THE 
CURTAINS IN THE ROOM ARE OF THE SAME MATERIAL 





15. XVIIITH CENTURY FRENCH BEDROOM PANELLED IN OAK AND FURNISHED IN THE STYLE OF THE PERIOD 
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THE CORRELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO FURNITURE 
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16. ENGLISH GEORGIAN PINE ROOM WITH INSET CABINETS IN THE CLASSIC MANNER, FURNISHED IN THE CONTEMPORARY STYLE 


17. SECTION OF A GEORGIAN INTERIOR, EXHIBITING AN INTERESTING PLACING OF THE FIREPLACE BETWEEN THE WINDOWS 
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THE CORRELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO FURNITURE 


18. THE LONG GALLERY PANELLED IN PINE AS A LIBRARY AND FURNISHED WITH ANTIQUE ENGLISH FURNITURE 
(VIEW FROM THE DRAWING ROOM) 


VIEW OF THE SOUTH WALL IN THE LONG GALLERY 
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THE CORRELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO FURNITURE 


20. New YORK OFFICE, PANELLED IN WALNUT IN THE ARCHITECTURAL STYLE OF THE EARLY GEORGIAN PERIOD 


21. THE RENAISSANCE CEILING OF THIS INTERIOR IS OF PLANK OAK SLIGHTLY POLYCHROMED; THE WALLS BEING STONE AND THE FURNITURE 
CONTEMPORARY WITH THE CEILING 
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THE CORRELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO FURNITURE 
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PINE LIVING ROOM IN THE RESIDENCE OF Mr. RALPH PULITZER, REPEATING THE CLASSIC INFLUENCE 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PINE LIVING ROOM IN THE RESIDENCE OF Mr. RALPH PULITZER, SHOWING THE FLUTED PILASTERS 
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THE CORRELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO FURNITURE 








24. THE FIREPLACE OF THIS INTERIOR IS IN THE VENETIAN GOTHIC STYLE, 25. RENAISSANCE DRAWING ROOM IN THE RESIDENCE OF MR. FRANCIS J. 
THE ARCHED DOORWAYS FOLLOWING THE CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE OAKES AT BROOKLINE, MASS., WITH CARVED COFFERED CEILING 


26. ESPECIAL INTEREST ATTACHES TO THE CARVING OF THE PANELS MASKING 27. THE CARVED MANTEL WITH THE TAPESTRY ABOVE, HERE FORM A CENTER 
THE STEPS LEADING TO THE UPPER ROOM OF COLOR; THE MASSIVE BEAMED CEILING IS OF OAK 
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The panelled doors of this important Cabinet are beautifully inlaid with 
honey suckle and other floral designs. They enclose numerous pigeon holes 
and drawers fitted with the original Battersea enamel labels. A pull-out 
writing-slide contains the original glass ink-wells and sand box with 


NEW YORK, 19 East Firry-FourTH STREET 
LONDON, TRAFALGAR House, WATERLOO PLACE 





ADAM CABINET 
attributed to Thomas Chip- 
pendale 1765-1770. 

This beautiful mahogany 
Cabinet was executed from de- 
signs by the Adam brothers. 
It was exhibited for the first 
time at the Third International 
Antiques Exposition and until 
purchased by Mr. Vernay had 
never been removed from the 
English home for which it 
was made. This remarkable 
Cabinet is a perfect specimen, 
the authenticity of which 
has been carefully verified. 


silver tops. The mountings are superbly executed in ormolu. 
Height 5' 14", Width 27", Depth 1' 2". 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, SILVER, PORCELAIN, POTTERY £% GLASSWARE 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H. M. THE QUEEN H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


em OVER 100 ROOMS ~& 


GENUINE ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE and JOSS ro 


chairs of carved wal- 
: nutwood, in exception- 
WV ORKS OF AR ] of i ally fine condition. 
a. ; From CARMICHAEI 
, Houst, THANKERTON 


THE XVIIth and XVIIIth | imeem aa Ma Lideaan, Shetuase, 
CENTURIES owas 


An entirely new CATALOGUE will shortly be 
issued, in 3 parts, with over 400 illustrations, 


price $9 the set, or $3 each part, mail free 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


44 to 52, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. C. 1, ENGLAND 
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BALIOL, tro. 


6 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Also at Bournemouth and Manchester, England 


OLD MASTERS 


FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 
NEEDLEWORK 
& CHINESE PORCELAIN 





Portrait of Rembrandt’s father, by Rembrandt’s pupil, Ferdinand Bol An unusually fine Tudor Bedstead 


MUSEUM PIECES FROM THE AGE OF OAK TO THE AGE OF SATINWOOD 


Guarantee of authenticity given with everything 


CLOSED 


Legend has It was dis- 
it that beau- covered that 
tiful strains this table 
of music were was milady’s 


This magnificent example of eighteenth 
heard at mid- ; e by 


nt 

century cabinet work deceives everyone 
appearing to be a beautiful table. People 
have lived beside it for long without dis 
covering its secret. fere you see the 
same table open; it is no doubt the finest 
Spinet in existence, d of the most ex 
quisite workmanship 


Trade please note ——— Balliol will search all England, Ireland or Scotland for the pieces you require. 
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COLLECTION OF MARCZELL VON NEMES 


DIRECTION: MENSING & SON - (FREDERIK MULLER & CO,) 
AMSTERDAM 


FABIUS MAXIMUS BY REMBRANDT 179 x 197 em. ANGELICO 63x 53 em, 


FEDERIGO GONZAGA, DUKE OF MANTUA DANAE BY TITIAN 140 x 165 em. FRANS HALS 84x 68 em, 
BY TITIAN 136 x 99 em, 


EL GRECO 110 x 205 em. FILIPPO LIPPI 86x 65 em, 
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AUCTION IN MUNICH JUNE 16-19, 1931. 


,PAUL CASSIRER AND HUGO HELBING 
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“EROS” FRENCH TAPESTRY, 
EARLY XVI CENTURY 
282 x 110 em. 
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SET OF THREE CHASUBLES PROBABLY BY 


RED VELVET WITH GOLD BROCADE 
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CHASUBLE VENICE, ABOUT 1400 


FROM THE FIGDOR SALE 


BRUSSELS, ABOUT 1680 295 x 515 em. 


105 x 69 em. 


ABOUT 


1490 
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PERSIAN XVII CENTURY 435 x 207 cm. 
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DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


SPECIALIST IN EGYPTIAN, PERSIAN AND 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES 
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Madonna and Child, XIII Century, 


Bankers Trust Company Building 
598 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


CAIRO: Opposite American Mission 2 Place Vendome: PARIS 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES: INC 


30 EAST 57TH STREET: NEW YORK 
& 
Unrestricted Public Sales of Artistic 
Literary and Utilitarian Property 

* 


Private Exhibitions at these Galleries 





may be arranged 





Yearly Subscription to Art and Literary 
Catalogs: Six Dollars 


CABLE ADDRESS -ARTGAL OR ANDUCTION 


$$ 
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THE OLD PEASANT, BRITTANY 


DISTINGUISHED WORKS OF ART 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


GARI MELCHERS 
JOHN S. SARGENT 
GILBERT STUART 
WILLARD METCALF 


MILCH GALLERIES 


108 WEST 57TH STREET 


CHILDE HASSAM 
HEINZ WARNEKE 
MAURICE FROMKES 
PAUL MANSHIP 
AND OTHERS 


NEW YORK CITY 


MEMBER AMERICAN ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION 





by CHILDE HASSAM, N. A 
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LOUIS RITMAN 
HAYLEY LEVER 
JOHN NOBLE 
JOHN WHORE 
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MRS. HODGES BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


PAINTINGS 


It EAST 57th STREET 484N. KINGSHIGHWAY 
New York St. Louts 
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CHINESE ART 





LARGE FAMILLE VERTE BEAKER SHAPED VASE Height 30” 
K‘ANG HSI PERIOD, 1662-1729 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


GALLERIES 


600 MADISON AVENUE 
At 57th Street 
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THE NEW GALLERIES OF 


CHARLES of LONDON 


52 EAST 57TH STREET | NEW YORK 


The pictures on the seven following pages of actual 
rooms in the new galleries serve to illustrate the 
scope of Charles of London’s fine examples of 


Filia Old Prnalled | 
Old English Fi, urnilure po 


LONDON: 7 WOODSTOCK STREET, NEW BOND STREET 








Fine old James I oak panelled room from the Great 
House, Whitehall, Shrewsbury. In the center of the 
room may be seen a rare bulbous-legged Elizabethan 
table. At the extreme left is an interesting Queen Anne 
wing-back chair, covered in needlework. This room was 
awarded first prize at the International Antiques Ex- 
position, New York, March 1931. On exhibition at the 
new galleries of Charles of London, 52 East 57th 
Street, New York. 








An old Jacobean oak panelled room, known as ‘Peter 
Hall.” It comes from Coombe Abbey, Warwickshire, 
seat of the Earl of Craven. The room has exceptional 
warmth and color, by the addition of rare old velvets 
and brocades. On exhibition at the new galleries of 
Charles of London, 52 East 57th Street, New York. 
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French Gothic oak panelled room. Each of the linen- 
fold panels is individually designed. The approaching 
Renaissance period may be seen in the richly carved 
medallion mantel design. On exhibition at the new 


galleries of Charles of London, 52 East 57th Street, 
New York. 








The quiet dignity of the Georgian era is magnificently 
expressed in this pine panelled room. The Tereiduinas 
are Chippendale, and by contemporary master- 
craftsmen of that period. On exhibition at the new 
galleries of Charles of London, 52 East 57th Street, 
New York. 








A fine old English Gothic linen-fold room from Essex. 
The mantel in this room is of very fine English XVIIth 
century carved oak, bearing the armorials and motto 
of Henry Algernon 6th, Earl of Northumberland, 
Knight of the Garter. A very fine engraved steel suit 
of armor is seen in the background. On exhibition at 
the new galleries of Charles of London, 52 East 57th 
Street, New York. 








Another French Gothic linen-fold oak panelled room. 
The superb bulbous legged Elizabethan table and a rare 
Charles II armchair lend additional charm to the set- 
ting. On exhibition at the new galleries of Charles of 
London, 52 East 57th Street, New York. 








Another early Jacobean oak panelled room showing 
the use of strap carvings in the frieze. The enriched 
plaster ceiling is a copy from an historic castle in 
England. On exhibition at the new galleries of Charles 
of London, 52 East 57th Street, New York. 
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